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WINTER SPORT. 


By HARRY THOMAS CLINTON, 


HE first touch of frost in the air is one 
of the best tonics in the world. It 
dispels the languor of summer and drives 
one to brisk exercise, and 
hardiness and health of a race or an indi- 
vidual may well be estimated according to 
the amount and variety of winter sport 
indulged in. 

Not many years ago, there was practically 
no comparison between this country and 
Canada in the enjoyment of winter sport. 
The Canadians had it all their own way. 


outdoor the 


The most we could enjoy was a long tramp 
to some pond, there to skate as long as it did 


3ut when the snow fell, no at- 
tempt was made to clear a space; skating 
was abandoned until a rain, followed by a 
cold snap, gave satisfactory ice once more. 


not snow. 
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Well-defined sport for any one outside the 
limits of boyhood and girlhood was almost 
unknown. 

The Canadians with their rinks, ice-car- 
nivals, tobogganing, snowshoeing and other 
winter pastimes gradually converted us, and 
now we are as devoted to winter as they. 

Winter sports are classed according as 
Upon the former 
we have sleighing, tobogganing, snowshoe- 


they require snow or ice. 


on the latter, skating, curl- 


ing and skiing; g, 
ing, hockey and ice-boating. 
In the participation in all sports more 


or lessdangerisencountered. The truth of 


‘* No game was ever worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 

Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Could possibly find its way,’ 
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SKATING WITH THE AID OF SAILS. 
was never better demonstrated than by the 
entire abandon with which its devotees 
follow the sport of ice-yachting; and, as 
with Alpine climbing, it takes but a taste 
to create a desire for more. The earliest 
history of ice-yachting carries it back to 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
when ice-boats were built at Poughkeepsie 
on-the-Hudson. Oliver Booth is credited 
with being the first builder of an ice-boat. 
It consisted of a square box on three 
runners, and his” sail was a flat-headed 
spritsail. The rudder was set in an oak 
post, and the forward runners were nailed 
to the sides of the box. Not until 1850 
was much progress made in the art of de- 
signing ice-boats. It is easy to imagine 
how, in the early days, a man_ practically 
took his life in his hands when he got 
into one of these machines. No attention 
being paid to proper balance, 
a boat seldom rode consistently 
on its runners and the yachts 
man was frequently pitched 
headlong on the ice. The 
masts were set forward in 
stead of being stepped in the 
runners’ plank, the main 
booms were reduced in length, 
and the galfs were lengthened 
and peaked. The tirst race 
for the challenge pennant of 
America was sailed in 1881, 
and since then many have been 
the contests between the boats 
of the Shrewsbury River, 
Orange Lake and the Hudson 
River. 

At such a speed do the 
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yachts skim over the glassy 
surface that only one with a 
cool head and a steady nerve is 
capable of controlling the craft. 

The chief dangers that men- 
ace yachtsmen are the cracks, 
the snow hummocks, the reefs, 
and squalls which may cause 
collisions. A broken mast or 
rudder-plank seldom results in 
anything but temporary dis- 
aster. The ice-crack is the 
most treacherous of all. The 
runners may suddenly be caught 
between the edges of the ice and 
the yachtsmen be thrown out 
with great force, or, worse still, be pinned 
down and seriously injured. Another 
danger is running unawares on a part of 
the river where the ice has been cut the day 
before and a thin coating has frozen over, 
not strong enough to bear the weight of the 
yacht. If the space is not too wide, the 
momentum may carry the yachtsman safely 
over, otherwise a cold bath or a worse 
fate awaits him. One of the worst ac- 
cidents of this nature occurred — near 
Poughkeepsie some years ago. <A party of 
four was sailing along at a terrific speed, 
when, without warning, the yacht plunged 
into an opening which had slightly frozen 
over. The gap was not very wide, and the 
momentum carried the party under the ice 
at the farther side. Two were expert swim- 
mers and, having the presence of mind to 
swim back, were rescued, but the other 
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SKIING—JUST BEFORE THE JUMP, 








two, on account of the thick ice, could not the hardy Norsemen who settled in the 


be reached in time. Northwest. 
Squalls are dangerous, from their tend- Scandinavia is the home of the ski, and 





ency to lift the wind- 
ward runner and 
hence cause the rudder 
to lose its grip and 
put the boat beyond 
control. 

With all its dangers, 
ice-yachting has a 
fascination about 
it which cannot be 
denied. The speed 
attained is often so 
great that the yacht 
is lifted from the ice, 
giving the yachtsman 
the incomparable sen 
sation of whizzing 
through the air. 

The principal 
courses in this country 
are at Lake Minne- 
tonka; at Orange 
Lake, New York; at 
Shrewsbury, and on 
the Hudson River. 

Skiing, although 
not so common in 
the United States as in 
more northern coun- 
tries, is by no means 
new. Many years ago 
it was introduced by SKIING-—IN MID-AIR. 





it is there that one can 
see the sport in its 
perfection. 

A little town in 
Norway called Thell- 
marken boasts that it 
is the birthplace of 
the ski, and the claim 
seems to be accepted. 
In northern Scandi- 
navia the ski is a 
necessity, for there 
traveling without it 
would be well-nigh 
impossible, and it is 
as much a part of the 
home equipment as a 
pair of shoes would 
be in our country. 

When Frithjof 
Nansen made his 
Greenland trip and 
crossed the inland ice- 
field from coast to 
coast, the Norwegian 
ski was his greatest 
aid. 

The Scandinavian 
ski is a narrow strip 
of wood six to eight 
feet long, turned up 
at the forward end, 
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NORWEGIAN MOUNTAIN-CLIMBERS. 


smooth on the bottom, but having a shallow 
groove running longitudinally from toe to 
heel, about half an inch wide, to prevent 
the ski from sliding off on the snow side- 
wise. The ordinary ski is fastened by a 
strap running over the instep, but the Cana- 
dian ski is much more elaborate. In some 
districts three straps are used, while those 
made for hill-climbing have a device in the 
shape of a half shoe, into which the foot 
is fastened by a strap. As an expert will 
readily see, this is dangerous in taking the 
shoot and necessitates the unfastening of 
the strap, to have the foot ready for im- 
mediate release. 


The skiman carries a staff in his hand 
for guiding and braking. This staff has 
a piece set in it, about six inches from 
the sharpened point, called a ball, which 
prevents the staff from being pushed far 
into the snow. To one not familiar with 
the sport the staff seems unnecessary, 
whereas it is vitally essential. No descent 
or shoot should ever be attempted without 
the staff. Broken bones, and even death, 
have been the direct result of attempts 
to do without it. 

Another feature of skiing is presented 
in Norway, in the form of the Annual 
Tournament; so much interest has been 








RACING WITH SLEIGHS. 














taken in this tournament that it 
known as the ‘‘ Norwegian Derby.’’ 

The contests are varied, but include two 
features, namely, running in the skis, and 
leaping. There are also, at times, various 
combination such as races be- 
tween four men mounted on two pair of 
skis, obstacle-races, races combining speed 
and picking up articles from the surface 
at high speed, and, in fact, 
almost every kind of an innovation such as 
is added to any racing contest. It is in 
the leaping, however, that the most interest 


is now 


contests; 


when going 
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be a swift and sure skater, being able to 
stop abruptly, to make short turns, to be 
an expert at dodging, and to keep one’s 
balance easily no matter what positions or 
exertions may be required. 

A hockey-player’s are almost 
straight on the bottom, so that nearly the 
entire length of the blade rests upon the 
ice, thereby giving a firmer base for the 
sudden and violent changes of direction 
which are constantly required. 

The commonest of all ice-sports, and one 
that affords a great amount of fun, is skat- 


skates 











THE 


is taken. The skiman starts at the summit, 
rapidly descending until a platform is 
reached. Great speed has been attained 
in the descent, and as he leaps from the 
platform the impetus carries him far out 
and down the slope. The man covering 
the greatest distance wins, but in so doing 
he must remain upright. On one occasion a 
competitor cleared one hundred and twenty 
feet, but fell after alighting, and his leap 
was not recorded. 

After ice-yachting and skiing there is 
ice-hockey. In order to play the game, 
in any form worthy of the name, one must 





‘NORWEGIAN DERBY.” 


ing. Interest in this sport grows each 
winter, and with the development of ice- 
hockey, it is safe to say that this good old 
winter pastime is coming up and eclips- 
ing even the interest of years ago, when 
outdoor rinks were in vogue. There was a 
time when athletic fields were flooded every 
winter, and as soon as the ice formed they 
were packed with people. 

Where can one find a happier gathering 
than the laughing crowd which frequents 
the familiar lakes—the air, crisp and clear, 
giving vigor to the frame and color to the 
the moon at her height shedding 


cheeks: 
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CURLING. 


a welcome light as the skaters glide 
along ? 

In Holland skating is not only a national 
pastime, but a necessity, being the most 
convenient means of locomotion. Carnivals 
are held there lasting three and four days, 
in which all classes participate. The little 
Dutch girl with her marketing in a basket 
on her arm, traveling along on a pair of 
clumsy wooden skates which seem alto- 
gether too large for her, is just as pictur- 
esque as the Queen of Holland gliding over 
the private space reserved on the canal for 
her amusement. 

The development of the skate has been 
gradual but progressive. First came the 
old-fashioned wooden one with straps for 
the heels and toes, with the runner set 
into the wood; then the same skate im- 
proved by having a screw which was fast- 
ened into the heel and did away with the 
heel-strap; after that came the clamp for 
the toe, and lastly the regular club-skate. 
How different the old wooden skate, turned 
up at the toe, from the long racing- 
skate with its highly polished blade! The 
modern skate is really a part of the shoe. 
There cannot be too much care taken to 
secure the skate firmly to the shoe, as seri- 


ous mishaps are the consequence of failure 
to do so, and a broken ankle is the least 
serious result when a skate slips off during 
a race. 

During recent years figure-skating has 
given way somewhat to ice-hockey and 
racing, but there are still some figure-skat- 
ing contests. Graceful figure-skating is a 
pleasing sight to an observant onlooker, 
and a skater possessed of a good style shows 
him the following points. The head is held 
erect and 
naturally ; 
the eyes 
are not 
kept on 
the ice at 
the feet; 
the body 
is carried 
in aneasy, 
natural 
way; the 
heels are 





not tossed 
up be- 
hind; the 
knees are 

. SKIING BY 

firm but HORSE-POWER. 
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not stiff at the beginning of each stroke, 
and they are neither bent nor stiff throughout 
the 

While the merry throng 
and their escorts glide over the smooth ice 


movement. 
of pretty girls 


of some popular skating-lake, the observer 


will notice somewhere off in the distance 


a group of men, some thirty or forty per 
haps, intently engaged in what would seem 
to the layman sweeping the ice with new 
the 


will find an exciting curling-match in prog- 


brooms. On approaching, observer 


ress. The origin of the game and its native 
habitat are now lost in the mists and frosts 
has long been 
Scot- 


of antiquity, although it 


recognized as the national game of 


land. At any rate, the question of the 
origin of the sport hinders its lovers little. 
The shouts of the players are just as cheery 
as they were wont to be; the nomenclature 
of the game is very little altered from the 
terms used one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and the customary supper of beef and 
greens is still discussed after a well-con- 
tested bonspiel. In the early stages of the 
vame eight men used to play on a side; 
now four on a side compose a rink, each 
with a pair of curling-stones. The tees 
are placed thirty-eight yards apart, and as 
the players must stand four yards behind 
a tee, the whole distance played is forty- 
The hog score is marked on 


two yards. 


the ice, seven yards in front of each tee, 
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HORSE-RACING IN THE 





YOUTHFUL MASTERS OF THE SKI, 

should a change of weather necessitate a 
shortening of the rink; and any stone not 
passing this score is out of the game and 
put off the ice. The scientific part of the 
game is seen when the players, on a keen, 
frosty day and smooth ice, have some diffi- 
culty in keeping their stones from going 
too far. Curling, in addition to being the 
exhilarating of all 
sports, is for the time being a great leveler 


most outdoor winter 


of social distinctions, the best player being 





SNOW. 
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the best man on the ice, whether he be 


peer or peasant. 


Ours isa game for duke or lord, 
Lairds, tenants, hinds an’ a’ that; 
Our pastors, too, who preach the word, 
Whiles ply the broom for a’ that. 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Our different ranks an’ a’ that, 

The chiel that ‘soops’ an’ plays the best 
Is the greatest man for a’ that.” 


Another winter sport full of jolly fun is 
tobogganing. Dressed in blanket garb to 
keep out the cold, one climbs a steep hill 
or an artificial slide, dragging the long, flat 
toboggan. The sensations of the initial 
trip are ever fresh in one’s memory. — First 
you look down from the top and feel that 
it cannot be so dangerous, since people are 
evoing down all the while and seem to be 
coming up alive. So, with a shiver, you 
brace up, seat yourself and curl in your 
feet. Others are getting in behind; you 
dare not look around. You feel quite sure 
the captain is not paying strict attention 
and may let go any minute. Next you 
hear, ‘‘Hold on tight!’’ 


and in a second you are | 
going down that dizzy ; 


height like an express- 
train shooting by the 
smaller stations. You think 
your last moment has 
come. Suddenly you be- 
gin to feel an exhilaration 
wholly inexplicable. You 
do not care whether there 
is an accident or not. Just 
as you have reached this 
pitch of indescribable ex- 
altation and bliss, your toboggan slows 
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VERY MILD SPORT. 





A PURSUIT RACE ON SKIS. 





down and your first ride is 
over. You feel so brave 
that you long to get to the 
top again and go through 
those mingled sensations 
once more. Tobogganing 
is one of the chief amuse- 
ments in Canada. The 
Canadian toboggan is very 
light and strong. It is 
generally five or six feet 
long and about twenty 
inches wide, and curls up 
in front. Sometimes a hand-rail extends 
along each side to enable the occupants 
to hold on. The headquarters of Euro- 
pean tobogganing are the Swiss Alps. 
Here the slide is called a ‘trun.*? One 
of the most famous is the Cresta run, 
about a mile long. The Canadian 
toboggan is a common type here, but 
the native toboggan is raised on iron 
or steel runners. The expert rider lies 
flat upon his stomach, head foremost, 
steering with his feet. This sometimes 
lessens the speed and expert tobogganers 
guide their machines by changing the 
position of the body. 

Still another snow sport, and one 
which must not be slighted, is sleighing. 























A CANINE FOUR-IN-HAND 
The snowy man- 


tle of the parks 
and drives bears 
a marked con- 
trast to the trav- 
el-stained and 
smoke-begrimed 
snow of our 

city streets. 

Snow has 

many attrac- 

tions. With 

its coming the 

little urchin and his larger brothers and 
sisters are given full sway of park terri- 
tory. Nosigns, ‘‘ Keep off the snow,’’ greet 
his bulging eyes, and he coasts hill after hill 
to his heart’s content. It is the children 
who seem to enjoy the snow most. Their 
small sleds afford them more pleasure than 
the millionaire in his well-appointed sleigh 
can dream of. The tiny tots waddle 
through it, make queer-looking snowballs, 
and cut up all kinds of capers. To the 
children of a larger growth the clouds 
promising snow are watched closely. Every 
lover of horseflesh longs to get out his sleigh 
and spin ‘‘down the road.’’ Many of 
the horses seen on our drives and in our 
parks are thoroughbreds, and some are so 
high-strung that runaways frequently occur. 
What a pleasure it is to ride behind a 
team of handsome horses in a fur-lined and 
fur-robed sleigh, the gay plumes flying 
in the frosty air and no noise save the 
tinkle of the countless sleigh-bells! Quite 
different from the Eskimo’s rude dog-sled! 
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Sleighing-parties are quite the thing now- 
adays. A large park sleigh is hired. This 
clumsy vehicle calls for each member of 
the party, and when all are bundled in, a 
ride through the park or along the speed- 
way is enjoyed. With tooting horns and 
noisy megaphones the party takes posses- 
sion of one of the many roadhouses, and a 
dance and supper are in order. On the 
homeward trip, the noise of the merry- 
makers startles the faithful milkman and 
his slow-plodding horse. For a great many 
years it has been the custom of certain hos- 
telries to offer a bottle of rare old wine to 
the first sleigh at the door. With the first 
snow-flurry, and when the ground is barely 
white, many sleighs may be seen hurrying 
along. On they go, while groups wait 
to cheer them 
at the stop- 
ping-place. 
It is not al- 
ways the fast- 
est horse 
that wins 
the prize, but 
the one with 
the strongest 
muscles and 
the longest 









SITTING TIGHT IN AN ICE-BOAT. wind. 





LITTLE QUEEN WILHELMINA SKATING ON A CANAL, 
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HE present gen- 
eration of full- 
blooded Indian babies 
is interesting from 
many points of view. 
In the first place, 
there is no doubt that 
in a few years now 
there will be no more 
full-blooded Indians 
born, as men and 
women of pure Indian 
blood are rapidly mar- 
rying either white 
persons or Indians 
whose blood is largely 
mixed with that of 
Sa ae the whites. Then, too, 
TWENTY THOUSAND these little copper- 
ee brown babies are 
something of an anachronism, for many of 
them preserve, to a great extent, the bring- 
ing up and training known to their fathers 
and at the age of thirteen or fourteen find 
themselves well versed in the charms and 
incantations of the medicine-men and ex- 
pert in the use of the scalping-knife, but 
with a lamentable lack of subjects upon 
whom to practise their skill. Moreover, 
these pure-blooded children inherit, in 
many cases, large 
sums from the sale of 
lands to the govern- 
ment, or own valuable 
reservation property, 
so that many of them 
have more suitors than 
Penelope. 

The marriage of 
two Indians who can 
trace back a_ pure 
strain of blood for 
several generations is 
a rarity. According 
to the best records ob- 
tainable, there have 
not been one hundred 
marriages of this kind 
during the year 1900, 
while ten thousand 
or more weddings be- 
tween half-breeds, 
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bloods have 
been recorded 





and celebrated. 
It seems that 
the full-blood 
of to-day is be- 





coming dissatis- 
fied with his 





race, and is in 





many cases ready 
to fall into line 
in the march of 
civilization. 

It is only on 
the reservations 
of the far South- 
west that the 





curious little 
Indian _ babies 
are to be found. 
There are now among the twenty tribes 
only three thousand full-blooded Indian 
children. In these same tribes there are 
more than twenty thousand children 
through whose veins courses a strain of 
white blood. They are healthy, fat young- 
sters and, despite their rough usage, grow 
up to be strong men and women. It 
cannot be said that a great amount of 
care or practical education is wasted on 
them. Until the child 
is three, it is fed on 
milk, corn-meal and 
rye, with occasional 
vegetables and meat, 
and is carried about 
on its mother’s back 
in a sort of cradle 
made of buckskin in 
the shape of a sack. 
This is laced tightly 
to two boards, and the 
baby scems to be en- 
tirely comfortable, for 
if it were not the fact 
would soon become 
known, as the tempers 
of these youngsters 
are not to be trified 
with. 

When the child is 
three, its mother loses 
interest in it com- 


" ETH DRESSES ARE VALUED AT 
whites and quarter- ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS EACH. 


























LITTLE ADA WHIRLWIND, OF 
THE KIOWA TRIBE, 








te 


pletely, and it is not yet old 
enough to be deserving of any 
attention on the part of the 
father. It is allowed to run 
about and eat as much food as 
it can get. Most of its time is 
devoted to playing with other 
neglected children living in ad- 
joining tepees. Frogs, puppies, 
beads and scalping-knives are 
their favorite playthings. A doll 
or a toy train would frighten 
them into spasms. The use of 
the scalping-knife they know by 
instinct, and more than one In 
dian child has been separated 
from its scalp during the excite- 
ment of a sham battle. 

They are very imitative, and, 
whenever the chance is afforded, 
mount the ponies of their elder 
brothers or play at making 
medicine and having dreams. 

If at five the boy ‘‘puts his 
ear to the medicine talk’’ of 
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A PONCA MAIDEN AND HER LITTLE 





SISTER. 








RACE. 





K BABIES AT PLAY. 


the older Indians and the 
father sees him, he will at once 
announce that his young son 
is to be a great medicine-man; 
and after that he, the father, 
is greatly honored among the 
tribe. The father buys his son 
a yellow pony, which is the 
crowning event in an Indian 
boy's life, and he is taken into 
the hills and taught the mean- 
ing of the various medicines. 
At ten he is called a first-class 
doctor. It is sTill a common 
thing to visit an Indian reserva- 
tion where many boys yet in 
knee-breeches take part in the 
dances. These boys go about 
in the same mysterious manner 
which characterizes the older 
medicine-men, always chanting 
to themselves, making strange 
passes with their hands and 
going alone into the hills. 
where they talk with the birds 
and foxes. 

Again, a vast number of the 
boys will listen to the stories 
of the old warriors—how they 
won certain battles against the 
paleface and how many scalps 
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they have 
taken. These 
boys are des- 
tined to be 
warriors, and 
when they are 
five and six 
years of age 
are taken into 
the forests and 
made to shoot 
at imaginary 
white men till 
they are well 
practised. 





LITTLE SAC AND HER DOG, FOX. 


But in present days these 
two vocations of Indian life 
have almost been crushed out 
by growing civilization. 
Therefore the interest of the 
father in his boy is not so 
keen as in former years. 

Little girls never get 
much attention while in 
their babyhood, nor even 
while in their teens. If one 
of them has a gentle, sweet 
voice, she may have many 
dusky wooers, but other- 
wise she is doomed to be 
sold as a slave to some buck, 
when she has reached the 
age of marrying. Despite 
efforts of Indian agents to 
stop this evil practice, it is 
yet carried on among most of 
the prairie tribes of the Southwest. Few 
squaws are married unless the father has 
been well compensated by the groom. 

For a long time the attitude of the white 
man toward the Indian has been extreme. If 
he was a resident of the frontier, it varied be- 
tween fear and hatred; if a dweller in the 
midst of civilization, deep pity was felt for 
the Indian whose race was destined to extinc- 
tion. To-day neither of these attitudes is 








the correct one. 
The Indian race 
is becoming ab- 
sorbed and 
amalgamated 
rather than ex- 
terminated, and 
observation will 
show that its 
loss of racial 
entity is more 
than offset by 
the advantages 
gained by the 
individual. 


A SHAWNEE GIRL AND HER 
AMERICAN DOLL. 


On the part of the younger 
generation of pure Indians and 
those of mixed blood, there is 
little or no resistance to the proc- 
ess of civilization. Teachers of 
their own race live among 
them and gradually inculcate 
modern ideas of living by in- 
struction and example. Many 
of them are well off financially, 
and those who do not live on 
reservations readily imbibe 

American notions and _ be- 
“come part of the com- 
munity in which they 


A DAUGHTER OF THE live. The energy with 
CHEROKEES. Se 


which they formerly pros- 
ecuted their intertribal warfare and their 
personal feuds, is now devoted to the 
worthier object of industry with its result- 
ing competency and peace. 

From the picturesque point of view, the 
fact that there will be no more full-blooded 
aborigines is to be regretted; but from 
the practical standpoint, the lot of the 
modern Indian is by no means a wretched 
one. 
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HE public seated in the comfortable again. 
orchestra stalls and boxes of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House or looking down 


upon the stage from the 
higher balconies and seeing 
the story of ‘‘Faust,’’ of 
‘‘Lohenerin’’? or ‘‘Tris- 
tan’? unfolding _ itself 
without a hitch, little 
realizes what a vast 
amount of preliminary 
thought and labor is re- 
quired to make a perform- 
ance pass off smoothly. 
The realm behind the 
There 
recesses into 


scenes isa vast one. 
are deep 
which the public eye never 
penetrates. Sut every- 
where behind the scenes 
there” is the same appar- 
ently unceasing activity. 
Work, 


work and work 
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PUTTING ON GRAND OPERA. 


By GUSTAV KOBBE. 


Photograph by Arnold Genthe. 
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Those are the three essentials in 
one, it is everywhere found, for successfully 
conducting an opera season. 


How far those who see 
the performances are from 
appreciating the vast 
amount of preliminary la- 
bor! In fact, if they did 
realize it, that labor would 
have been expended in 
vain. For it is the 
highest triumph of work- 
manship to sink itself in 
the product—to have the 
how lost in admiration of 
the what. Technique 
should never be more than 
the means to an end, and 
all the work preliminary to 
the production of a grand 
opera may be called tech- 
nique. When everything 
has been done and the 
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curtain goes up, the performance should 
progress so continuously and so smoothly 
that, for the nonce, the public is tricked 
into believing that it is all reality and not 
merely art; that it is life and not a ‘‘pro- 
That is the highest triumph 
hides itself behind what it 


duction.’ 
of art, that it 
has created. 
There 
pects of the work which 


are various as- 
precedes an operatic per- 
formance. This year the 
Maurice Grau Opera Com- 
pany has been on a long 
tour, extending as far 
West as Francisco 
and as far South as Texas 
and New Orleans, so that 
in addition to all the ma- 
terial prepara- 
tion required 
for the actual 
plucing of the 
upon 


San 


operas 
the 
there was a 
great amount 
of thought 
and expendi- 


stage, 


ture put out 
upon the man- 
agement of 


the trip itself. 
Doubtless it 
will be inter- 
esting to the 
numerous 


te 
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the principal members from being insidi- 
ously affected by fatigue, cold or any of 
the other causes which have to be guarded 
against. Obviously a voice which is worth 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a night must be as carefully guarded 
It is the blue diamond of the 
Therefore an 


as a jewel. 
stage. 
opera company which 
includes a Calvé, an 
Eames, a Sembrich, a 
Schumann-Heink, a 
Van Dyck, a David 
Bispham, a_ Scotti, 
a Pol Plancon 
and an Edouard de 
Reszke, all of whom 
were on tour before 
the New York season 
began, must travel in 
comfort. 
Certainly the Mau- 
rice Grau Opera Com- 
pany did so. 
They had a 
train of seven- 
teen cars, con- 
sisting of five 
and 
for 


sleepers 
one diner 
the principals, 
two tourists 
for the chorus, 
and 
freight-cars, 
besides an ex- 
2 tra freight- 
, car which was 


seven 





cities which 

were visited shipped direct 
as well as to from New 
the home of York to San 
the opers Francisco 
company, * with scenery 
New York, for the Ger- 
to which it man produc- 
returned after Photograph by E. W. Histed. tions. Not 
its long tour, a Te only was 


to know something about the manner in 
which this great operatic tournée was man- 
aged. It must be remembered that this is 
quite different from taking out a dramatic 
company. There is not only the personal 
comfort of the members to care for, but the 
greatest caution has to be exercised to pre- 
vent the delicate and expensive voices of 


every comfort provided on the train itself, 
but, when a principal had sung one night 
and was not to sing until two or three 
nights after in another city, he or she was 
sent right on ahead of the company in 
a drawing-room car of one of the regular 
trains, so as to have plenty of time to rest 
before the company itself reached the next 








To quote the term used in the the- 
‘‘the principals were 


stop. 
atrical profession, 
jumped ahead.*’ 

Sometimes this laudable desire to give 
them a chance to recuperate before singing 
again—to enable them to appear without 


the strain of a just-completed railroad 
journey upon them—required the quick 
solution of difficult problems. From New 
Orleans, for instance, the company this 
season trav- 
eled to San 


Francisco, 
with 
for perform- 


stops 
ances at 
Houston and 
San Anto- 
nio, Texas, 
and Los An- 
geles, Cali- 
fornia. In 
order to 
haveas brill- 
iant an open- 
ing as possi- 
ble in San 
Francisco, 
the manage- 
ment ar- 
ranged the 
repertoire 
for the three 
stops in such 
a way that 
none of the 
principals 
who would 
open in San 
Francisco 


would be 

required to 

sing at the — 
Photograph by E. W. Histed. 


road stops en MLLE. 
route, and them 
New Orleans to San Francisco, where they 
would have several days to recuperate. But 
it was found that only one train a day with 
one drawing-room car leaves New Orleans 
for San Francisco, and no fewer than five 
drawing-rooms were required for the mem- 
bers of the company whom Mr. Grau had 
in It took 
the four 


to send on direct from 


advance. 
to 


decided to send 
hustling 


on 


considerable obtain 


extra cars, but it was done in time and the 
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vanguard of the company reached San Fran- 

cisco well in advance of the main body. 
Of course, a trip like this is planned far 

ahead. Not only the route, but the opera 


to be given at each place and the cast 


In do- 
the 


have to be decided far in advance. 
ing this the 
company is composed have to be carefully 


various forces of which 


considered. High-class opera-singers can- 
not appear every night. and the road reper- 

toire has to 
ad - 
that 
there — shall 


be perform- 


be so 


justed 


ances every 
night with- 
out throw- 


ing too great 
a strain upon 
any member 
of the com- 
pany. The 
San Francis- 
co. engage- 
ment termi- 
nated 
December 
Ist, then the 
company 


on 


worked _ it- 
self back by 
way of Los 


Angeles, 
Dallas, Kan- 
sas City, St. 
Louis, In- 
dianapolis, 
Cincinnati 
and Cleve- 
land to New 
York, where 
it duly 
BREVAL. opened on 
engagement. Toward the end of this re- 
turn tour was repeated what had occurred 

the left New Orleans for 
Francisco. The principals who were 
to appear in the opening performance in 
New York began drifting into the city a 
week ahead of the arrival of the whole com- 


when 
San 


company 


pany—and glad enough, too, they were to 
get back. 
I have mentioned that among the places 








way East was Kansas City. When the 
company struck that town, they must have 
recalled the experience they had there two 
or three years ago, which illustrates so 
graphically the sudden difficulties which an 
opera-manager has to overcome. At the 
time I am speaking of, the company reached 
the city on a Monday morning. That night 
they were to open in the huge Auditorium, 
which has since been destroyed by fire. 
When the men who were to set the stage 
for the per- 
formance 
reached the 
building, 
they found 
that during 
the previous 
week and up 
to Saturday 
night a large 
horse -show 
had been in 
progress, 
and, except- 
ing that the 
horses had 
been taken 
out, not a 
thing had 
been done 
to get the 
building 
into shape 
for the in- 
coming op- 
era com- 
pany. To 
have got 
that huge 
building 
ready for the 
night would, under the circumstances, 
have seemed impossible to any one but an 
indomitable manager like Mr. Grau. 
Abroad it certainly would not have been 
attempted. 

Not so, however, here. 
ances had been sold out. 
were bringing in people from distant points. 
Even Montana and North Dakota had been 
tapped. To disappoint an audience brought 
together under such circumstances was out 
of the question; yet before ‘‘Faust’’ could 


Parotograph by E. W. tlisted. 
MADAME 


The perform- 
Special trains 








visited as the company was working its 
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dig out a horse-show. No time was lost in 
beginning the work. 
were brought into requisition and an army 
of sewing-women set to work piecing to- 
gether huge sheets of canvas, which were 
spread over a floor-space sufficient to place 
nine thousand chairs to cover up and hide 
from view so much of the horse-show as 
could not be dug out in time. All those 
nine thousand chairs were occupied that 
night. and the standing-room was packed. 
So amast’* 
was given 
with im- 
mense  suc- 
cess, but the 
vast audi- 
ence little 
realized 
what had to 
be done in 
order to 
make a per- 
formance it 
all possible. 

On a long 
tour like this 
the idiosyn- 
crasies of 
various 
members of 
the company 
never fail to 
appear. 
Some sur- 
prising 
traits, most 
of them fort- 
unately 
pleasant, are 
discovered. 
NORDICA Edouard de 
Reszke, for instance, has a great knack 
of imitatine musical instruments. He can 
seat himself in the attitude of holding a 
cello and, while drawing an imaginary bow 
across imaginary strings, hum in such per- 
fect imitation of the tones of a fine instru- 
ment that you would suppose a great virt- 
uoso was playing a solo Stradivarius. He 
is almost as proud of this accomplishment 
as of his singing. His brother Jean, the 
greatest of all tenors, who never takes these 
long tours with the company but has been 
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be put on, it was practically necessary to 
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out on the stage together, he has a few 
gallant or amusing words to say to her. 
Usually, just before they step out from the 
wings he whispers, ‘‘Ah! now they are 
going to see the two most beautiful noses 
in the company!*’ Campanari, the bari- 
tone, has the Italian’s prodigious fondness 
for macaroni. In fact, so great is his 
passion for the dish that he has a little 
hand-machine for manufacturing macaroni 
and a small apparatus for cooking it, and 
these he takes with him on his travels, so 
that wherever he goes, whether it be in 
Canada or crossing the Great American 
Desert, he never need be without his favor- 
ite dish. 

Madame Calvé, like many children of the 
theater, issuperstitious. She is spiritualist- 
ically inclined, and often the first thing she 
does when she reaches a place where she 
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MADAME CALVE AT HOME. 


as far as Chicago with 
it, is capital at imitat- 
ing sounds of animals. 
Madame Nordica tells me 
that one evening on enter- 
ing her dressing-room 
with her husband — she 
was surprised to hear 
her pet poodle noisily 
barking under the piano. 
As she had just left the 
animal safely locked up 
at the hotel, she was com- 
pletely mystified until her 
husband called the dog 
by name, and out from 
under the piano came 
Jean de Reszke on all 
fours. Imagine Lohen- 
grin, Faust, Tristan and 
Siegfried in the réle of a 
pet poodle! 

Pol Plancon is among 
the most agreeable and 
most liked members of 
the company. He and the 
beautiful Madame Eames 
have sung in the same 
companies for many sea- 
sons Whenever they go 
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SUZANNE ADAMS AS MARGUERITE. 
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has some time on her hands is to make 
inquiries about mediums and try to ar- 
range for sGances. She has had her tomb 
designed. Conspicuous in its decorations 
are two statues of herself, one as Carmen, 
the other as Ophelia. In explanation of 
this, she says that she wants to save her 
mother the 
trouble of 
selecting a 
headstone 
for her, and 
moreovershe 
wants to 
make sure 
of lying 
amid artist- 
ic surround- 
ings after 
her death, as 
she would 
shudder to 
think of be- 
ing under 
an ugly 
tombstone. 
I once asked 
her where 
she would 
have the 
tomb erect- 
ed, ~““Oh,"’ 
she said, ‘‘in 
any quiet 
spot, though 
I suppose if 
an orchestra 
were to start 
up the ‘Se- 
guidilla’ 
from ‘Car- 
men’ any- 
where near 
my tomb, I 
should come 
out and 
dance.”’ 
But because the company has been off on 
tour, it does not follow that meanwhile 
things have been somnolescent at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. If you had climbed 
around behind the scenes there, you would 
have found everybody just as busy as at the 
height of the season. They were preparing 
for new productions which are to be made 
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MADAME EAMES AS AIDA. 


only in New York, or were making an 
occasional new scene or ‘‘prop’’ for one of 
the old operas. When I was there some 
days ago, the chief mechanician, Mr. Mc- 
Giehan, and the  property-master, Mr. 
Siedle, were creating a new standing tree. 
There stood the trunk, and leaning against 
it or various- 
ly disposed 
about it were 
other parts 
which could 
be added or 
taken off 
so that it 
could be 
used for 
‘*Lohen- 
erin,” 
‘* Tristan’ 
or ** Die 
Walkiire.”’ 
The ward- 
robe depart- 
ment was 
busy making 
new gar- 
ments or 
taking 
stitches in 
old cos- 
tumes, and 
Mr. Emens 
was occu- 
pied with 
his scene 
models, and 
the men on 
the paint- 
bridge were 
as hard at 
work as 
ever. About 
the only peo- 
ple, usually 
looking as 
if they had 
their hands so full of work that they 
had no time to turn around, who were 
not there, were Frederick Latham, Mr. 
Grau’s business manager, and Lionel 
Mapleson, the librarian. Both of these 
were with the company on the road. Of 
course, Mr. Grau himself, the head, front 
and brains of the undertaking, was, in 
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accordance with his usual custom, personally 
conducting the tour. 

The public little realizes that behind the 
scenes of the Metropolitan Opera House is 
a large and most important factory running 
in full blast. There are manufactured all the 
scenery, costumes, properties and mechan- 
ical effects used in the elaborate produc- 
tions. Everything has to be most skilfully 
planned. When the revival of ‘*The 
Magic Flute’’ was under consideration, and 
the expense of doing it on an appropriate 
scale was figured out, it was found that 
the curtain would rise on an expenditure of 
something like thirty thousand dollars. 
The production was practically made en- 
tirely new. 

Have you ever been in a scenic artist’s 
studio? He has no easel. Instead, he 
has a little model, an exact miniature of 
the house in which his scenery is to be set 
up. Here on a reduced scale he prepares 
models of the scenes which his painters are 
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MADAME NORDICA AS ISEULT. 
to project on an enormously enlarged scale 
upon the canvas which hangs by the paint- 
bridge. When he has modeled his scene, 
he calls in the costumer and the stage- 
manager. Scenic artist and costumer usu- 
ally have put their heads together before 
getting to work and decided upon certain 
color-schemes for the vazious scenes, but 
just that very morning the costumer may 
have scen a stunning bit of red which he 
wants to introduce into his scheme, and 
so he tries to persuade the scenic artist to 
change the coloring a little accordingly. 

The stage-manager studies the model 
very carefully. In that scene he may 
have to bring a hundred or more people on 
and off. Possibly the scenic artist has 
relied for his chief effect upon a superb 
flight of broad steps leading from the back- 
ground almost to the middle of the stage. 
The stage-manager, in studying over the 
matter, does not see how he is going to 
handle his forces within the space left him. 
So he and the scenic artist again consult 
and after much discussion compromise in 
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MADAME MELBA,. 
such a manner that the artist can give the 
stage-manager more space to work on 
without destroying the effect of his pet 
stairway. 

During this time the property-master 
has not been idle. Possibly all kinds of 
heathenish gods may be required for the 
production, and he has been obliged to 
study various works on the religions of 
antiquity in order to have his properties 
historically correct. Moreover, he often 
has some complex mechanical problems to 
for instance, the snake 
in ‘‘Rheingold,’’ a huge saurian which 
crawls over the stage in a most lifelike 
manner. It would have been easy enough 
simply to station some one on the oppo- 
site side of the draw the 
monster across by an invisible wire. But 
the property-master wished to simulate the 
convolutions of a serpent. Therefore he 
constructed this one in such a way that a 
boy can get inside of it and, by placing 
his hands and feet in stirrup arrangements 
attached to wires connecting with the head 
and tail, work these extremities while the 
saurian its eerie way across the 
stage. 

The ‘‘Siegfried’’ dragon is another very 
How often I have seen it 


solve. There is, 


stage to 


winds 


clever beast. 
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quietly hanging upon the second fly-gallery ! 
There, suspended in air, it rests when off 
duty. It is fun to jab it with a property 
spear and see it sway to and fro. It is 
built on wire and is very light and easy to 
move. Its front legs consist of greenish- 
colored trousers, into which a boy thrusts 
his own legs, the 
head, and then with his hands working the 
monster’s eyelids or the stop-cock which 
turns on the steam that from the 
pipe concealed in the dragon’s head and is 
supposed to be its noisome and poisonous 


putting his body in 


issues 


breath. 

When complete performances of ‘‘The 
Ring of the Nibelung’’ began to be given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, an entirely 
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new method of doing the famous ‘‘ Ride 
of the Valkyrs’’ was devised. A _ slanting 
bridge was built at the back of the stage, 
hobby-horses on wheels were placed on it 
valkyrs 
At the 
were 


dressed were 
the 


hobby-horses 


and boys as 
mounted on 
moment the 
the bridge and lightning flashed 


The effect was very strik- 


up 
horses. proper 
started 
down 
around them. 


ing. It looked as if 
the valkyrs were rid- 


ing through the dis- 


tant storm-clouds. 
Another elaborate 
contrivance was the 


working of the swim- 
ming apparatus for the 
Rheindaughters. 
They were suspended 
on saddles with care- 
fully adjusted coun- 
ter-weights, and men 
hidden behind the 
strips of ‘‘set water’’ 
and canvas 
pulled the saddles 
with wire. The sad- 
dlesalso were attached 
by wires to an over- 
head trolley which 
was worked from a 
fly-gallery in unison 





rocks 


with the movements 
of the men on the 
stage. 

But, of course, 
neither thirty thou- 
sand dollars nor a 
much larger sum, 
however judiciously 


spent on an operatic 
production, can make 
it a without 
singers of the right 
valiber. In this 
spect Mr. Grau’s company this season is, as 
usual, a strong one. Besides those already 
mentioned, he has among his prima donnas 
Mile. Lucienne Bréval, Mme. Suzanne 
Adams, Madame Gadski, Friiulein Fritzi 
Scheff and Mademoiselle Ternina, and his 
tenors include Alvarez, Bandrowski and 
Dippel. In addition to planning a Verdi 
cycle, Mr. Grau expects to give the usual 
proportion of Wagner performances, and the 


success 


re- MLLE. 
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novelties promised are De Lara's ‘Messa- 


line’’ and Paderewski’s ‘‘Manru.’’ The 
great pianist himself is to conduct 


**Manru,”’ 
to be the star event of the season. 


and the production is expected 


Apropos of Paderewski’s opera, I heard 
an excellent musician the other day express 
the hope that the great virtuoso would not 
drop into the tubinstein rut.’’ He 
meant that Rubinstein 
became so absorbed in 
the of 
operas (nene of which 
was really successful) 
that rank as a 
virtuoso injuri- 
ously affected. To be 
what they are not— 
how many have suc- 
cumbed to that ambi- 
tion! After Liszt’s 
retirement Rubinstein 
was the greatest pianist 
of his day. But that 


composition 


his 
was 








was not enough. He 
got the composer’s bee 
in his bonnet. He 
achieved some charm- 
ing effects in the 
smaller forms, espe- 
cially the ‘‘Lied’’ ; and 
his ‘‘Ocean’’? sym- 
phony also is a fine 


and tolerably familiar 
work. On his first 
voyage to this country 
Rubinstein suffered 
frightfully from sea- 
sickness, and nothing 


was too bad for him 
to say about the ocean. 
‘*But, Herr Rubin- 
stein,’’ some one re- 


monstrated, ‘‘think 


ee how beautifully you 
have described the ocean in your sym- 
phony.”’ ‘Bah!’’ exclaimed the great 


pianist, ‘‘that was before I ever had laid 
eyes on it!"’ 

As an opera composer, however, Rubin- 
stein was not a success, and Paderewski’s 
admirers, who know that a good slice has 
been taken out of the virtuoso’s time and 
incidentally out of his possible earnings in 


afraid that the 


are 


composing ‘* Manru,’’ 
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opera mania will take possession of him to 
the detriment of his pianism. There is no 
doubt he has worked at ‘‘Manru’’ with 
enthusiasm. Iam told by those who saw it 
abroad that it is interesting instrumentally, 
especially in its ballet music, which is said 
to be charming, but that, as a whole, it 
suffers from a very dull libretto. However, 
I do not 
wish to pre- 
judge it, 
though this 
opinion 
comes to me 
from an ex- 
cellent 
critic. 

Mr. Grau 
also is con- 
sidering the 
advisability 
of a Verdi 
cycle. I 
cannot class 
this asa very 
stupendous 
undertaking 
and it hardly 
requires a 
Wagnerian 
to conclude 
that a fine 
production 
of ‘‘The 
Ring of the 
Nibelung, ’ 
for instance, 
would create 
more public 
enthusiasm 
than a ‘‘re- 
vival’’ of 
‘*Trova- 
tore.’’ Nor 
do I see ex- 
actly where 
the necessity of a Verdi ‘‘cycle’’ comes in. 
Hardly a season passes without perform- 
ances of ‘‘Aida,’’ ‘‘Traviata,’’ ‘‘Trova- 
tore’’ and ‘‘Rigoletto.’’ This year Mr. 
Grau again has Madame Eames, the love- 
liest of Aidas, and for the other rdles 
Madame Sembrich, the greatest living 
singer of fioriture. In the list of operas from 
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which the repertoire is to be ‘‘selected’’ 
(ominous word that, ‘‘selected’’) are Ver- 
di’s ‘‘Otello’’ and ‘‘Ernani’’; and also 
‘*Un Ballo in Maschera,’’ with its absurd 
Italian Puritans masquerading around 
Boston. The Italian censor, when he came 
to scrutinize the opera, forbade its per- 
formance in Italy because of the rev- 
olutionary 
incidents 
in the story. 
Whereupon, 
with that 
delightful 
disregard 
for con- 
gruities so 
ch aracteris- 
tic of old- 
time opera, 
the plotting 
in the libret- 
to was trans- 
ferred to 
Boston and 
our worthy 
Puritan 
ancestors 
were turned 
into 80 
many bra- 
vos with 
stilettos, 
poignards 
and con- 
spirators’ 
eloaks. 
However, 
one could 
stand _ sev- 
eral cycles 
of Verdi 
for the sake 
of ‘‘Otel- 
io.** But 
will ‘‘Otel- 
lo’? be one of the works on the list 
to be ‘‘selected’’? Will not the lightning 
of managerial ‘‘selection’’ strike our old 
acquaintances ‘‘Ernani’’ and ‘*Un Ballo, *’ 
while ‘‘Otello’’ is allowed to remain in 
the respectable retirement of black type 
with ‘‘The Repertoire’’ in red letters for 
a headline? 


SANDERSON, 





Og 
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‘““AN INTERESTING STORY.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By RICHARD STEARNS. 


RRANGEMENTS have been made to 
commemorate the coronation of King 
Edward VII. by a great canvas to be painted 
by Edwin A. Abbey. The order has not 
been given to the flashlight photographer. 
Why not? A photograph is an exact re- 
production of what the lens throws upon 
the ground-glass. It is a facsimile of the 
scene. Would not, therefore, a photograph 
give posterity a more exact idea of the cor- 
onation pageant ? 
Doubtless, however, the flashlight never 
occurred to those who had in charge the 
commission for commemorating this great 


historical event. If it did, it probably 
was dismissed without serious thought. 


The very fact that it was a great historical 
event necessitates its being commemorated 
That bars photography. 


in a great way. 

But should it? 
This brings up again the oft-discussed 

question as to the artistic differences be- 


painting and photography; and 
whatever the most enthusiastic advocates 
of so-called ‘‘pictorial photography’’ may 
claim, photography still holds a middle 
ground between art and applied chemistry. 
It still is second to the individual work of 
the artist with brush or pencil. Probably 
nothing worse can be said of a painting or 
drawing than that ‘‘it looks just like a 


tween 


photograph. ”’ 

Yet photography has made such enor- 
mous progress within the past ten years 
that many people must be asking them- 
selves where it is going to stop. Consider- 
ing that there are many people living who 
remember the practical invention of photog- 
raphy; considering that there are persons 
under fifty who as young people sat for 
daguerreoty pes, these constituting then the 
only method of photography and requir- 
ing several minutes of rigid pose by the 
sitter; and then considering the class of 
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** MOONLIGHT.” 
camera work that is turned out to-day, it 
is quite within bounds to say that the artistic 
possibilities of photography still are un- 
dreamed of in the wildest visions of the 
most ebullient enthusiasts. 

Nowhere has photography made a more 
rapid advance than in this country. This 
is largely due to the enthusiasm of the 
amateur, who was not slow to take advan- 
tage of an apparatus which could produce 
comparatively artistic effects yet the tech- 
nique of which could be mastered with ease 
as compared with the long studies which 
the painter was obliged to pursue at the 
Beaux Arts or in studios. Once the tech- 
nique of the camera was acquired, the re- 
sults obtained became questions of taste, 
and there the culture of the amateur entered 
in. With his refinement of observation 
and with all outdoors open to him—ocean, 





as well as refined home surroundings, in- 
stead of being limited to the space pre- 
scribed by the four walls of a studio, with 
its ‘‘property’’ railing, rustic chair and 
lake background, he had a choice of sub- 
jects wholly beyond the ken of the profes- 
sional photographer. 

For a time the amateur was a great crux 
to the professional, but it was found that 
instead of interfering with the profes- 
sional’s business, he was not only bringing 
in a new kind of work to the studio, that 
of developing and finishing, but was act- 
ually awakening such a wide-spread in- 
terest in photography that the amateur was 
the indirect cause of an increased number of 
portrait-sitters. Moreover, the professional 
derived great technical benefit from the 
work of the amateur. His own work began 
to improve under the stimulus of rivalry, 
and he has gone ahead and made improve- 
ments which have not been without decided 
influence on the art progress of photography 
as a whole. Though lacking the time 
usually at the disposal of the amateur and 
almost of necessity limited to portrait 
work, the growing artistic quality of the 
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rivers, fields, forests, mountains, plains— 
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product of the professional gallery is not 
the least perceptible evidence of the advance 
in photogra- 
phy. 

With the 
} advent of the 
amateur a new 
style of photo- 
graphic work 
was not long 
in making it- 
self felt. This 
is especially 
Itrue of this 
country, and 
indeed ‘‘pic- 
torial photog- 
raphy’? was 
so. distinctly 
} the product of 
the United 
States that 
even now it 
is often spok- 
en of as the 
‘**American 
School.’’ Not 
withstanding 
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THE MOONLIGHT SONATA,” 


its obvious merits and the beauty of 
many of its products, coupled with the fact 
that it more nearly approaches true pic- 
torial art than any other class of photog- 
raphy, it has been opposed most vio- 
lently by the so-called ‘‘Naturalistic’’ 
school. The pictorialists and the natural- 
ists are still at odds. It is the distinction 
between the photographer whose artistic 
trend causes him to put some of his own 
feeling and ‘‘atmosphere’’ into his photo- 
graphs and the conservative who believes 
that a photograph should be nothing more 
than a faithful transcript, a facsimile of 
nature. In other words, the progressive 
pictorialist puts some of his own individu- 
ality into his work. 

Mr. Dallett Fuguet in *‘Camera Notes’ 
has hit off both schools in some clever 
verses. Here are four lines from Mr. 
Fuguet’s ‘‘Pictorialistic’’ 


? 


‘Not . . West It really must be I. 
I recognize the coat and tie. 
3ut some would ask you, do you pose 
Yourself or him who to you goes?”’ 


But notwithstanding this little fling at 
the progressive amateur’s hobby, I suspect 
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Mr. Fuguet of being himself a_pictorialist 


from the lines which he has entitled ‘‘ Nat- 


uralistie’’ 


‘ Before fair nature you are meek; 

You are so careful, Mr. Sleek ! 

You've analyzed me beautifully ; 
You've laid me out, by all that’s holy !— 
Composed me well, by rite and rule— 
And don’t I look a pretty fool ? 

I’ve iron rods to hold my head ; 

I'm stuffed with sawdust, ages dead. 
You ought to put me in your case, 

A specimen with hairy face.” 


However, I must abandon, at least tem- 
porarily, the differences between the picto- 
rialists and naturalists, between whom such 
a fierce quarrel has raged so many years, 
and take up a phase of the subject, cer- 
tainly a pictorial phase, which is illustrated 
most admirably in the photographic repro- 
ductions in this article. Most of these are 
nothing less than original photographic 
pictures posed with living models appro- 
priately costumed and then photographed. 
In several instances living models have 








“THE HONEYMOON.” 


been posed after painted canvases, with the 
result that something more lifelike has per- 
haps been ob- 
tained than if the 
dead canvas itself 
had been placed 
before the camera. 

It often has 
been pointed out 
that, next to print- 
ing, photography 
has done more for 
the intellectual 
advancement of 
mankind than any 
other invention. 
With the im- 
proved output of 
our best amateurs 
working in the 


MR ee we 
with what might A a 


pictorial line and 
2 






be called photo- Copyright, 1900, by the Ullman Mfg. Co. 
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graphic living 
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pictures such as are reproduced 
in this article, it may be doubted 
whether photography is not do- 
ing just as much for the artistic 
as for the intellectual progress of 
mankind. It searches the heavens 
for stars beyond the range of the 
most powerful telescope; it gives 
facsimiles of fossil remains; it 
assists the work of the micro- 
scope; and in many other ways 
plays its part in the intellectual 

development of the race. 

But now it is entering 
a the household as an art 
factor, not simply as a means of 
securing a portrait which will in- 
terest a limited number of people, 
but as a producer of pictures 
which strike a deeper and more 
universal note of sentiment. As 
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reproduced herewith are entirely original, some of 
them suggested by reading, others possibly by pict- 
ures on similar subjects which seemed to the origi- 
nator of these to lack some popular quality which he 
could supply by photographing from the live model. 
The effect of placing attractive pictures of this kind 
within easy reach of many households must be bene- 
ficial to the progress of art culture in this country. 
Slumbering ambition must be awakened and many 
responsive chords struck which otherwise would have 
remained silent. 

A phase of this picture photography, though not, 
strictly speaking, belonging to it, is the reproduction 
of the so-called ‘*L’Art Nouveau’’ effects through 
photographic processes. ‘‘L’Art Nouveau’’ is some- 
what difficult to define. It might be summed up as 
producing a picture with poster and decorative effects 
yet retaining in the result a real picture instead of a 
mere poster or decoration. It may be said to be a 
combination of the true pictorial and the conventional 


treatment of a subject. The center of interest is 
treated pictorially, whereas the background and acces- 
sories are conventionalized. The charming portrait of 


‘‘Queen Wilhelmine’’ and the picture of ‘*Cleopatra’’ 
are good instances, one of a foreign, the other of an 
antique subject, done in this style, while the ‘*Minne- 
haha’’ and ‘*Hiawatha’’ are a reproduction of Amer- 
ican types in ‘‘L’Art Nouveau’’ by photography. Of 
course, these do not come under the head of picture 
photographs, since they are not paintings from the living 


stated, many of the subjects 
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models. But it is interesting to know that 
the latest departure in art, so late indeed 
that it is entitled ‘‘L’Art Nouveau,’’ can 
be adequately reproduced by means of 
photography. 

Enough would seem to have been said 
to show that pictorial photography is a 
great advance on the naturalistic school. 
Almost any argument that can be brought 
up against it can be answered. Certainly 
photography touches near enough on art 
to be governed by many artistic principles, 
and while it may sound paradoxical to say 
that a photograph is more artistic the less 
it is like a photograph, it must be remem- 
bered that this comparison refers to the 
old-style photograph, which is rapidly going 
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L’ART NOUVEAU.” 
out of vogue. Photography certainly is 
perfect in certain phases of technique. It 
gives the drawing of the subject with all but 
absolute correctness. Through the so-called 
orthochromatic plate it renders comparative 
color values with absolute fidelity. Un- 
questionably such memoranda taken in the 
field or studio must be of great value to 
the painter or draftsman, and the camera 
has, as a matter of fact, become an im- 
portant aid to the artist. And it gives 
him this great advantage, that when he 
sees the model posing with just the 
effect which he wishes to secure, he can 
get it in the twinkling of an eye. Sim- 
ilarly he can obtain a record of a land- 
scape when it is lighted just as he wishes. 
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Those lights and shadows, how quickly they come 
and go! How tantalizing it must be for an artist 
to look up from his canvas and see that the aspect of 
the scene has been materially changed by a fleeting 
cloud or by the lapse of a few minutes in the day! 
Pictorial composition is one of those things which 
really are not chance, but are the result of the artistic 
feeling of the camera-man. For an inartistic per- 
son nature may pose itself every day, but he will pass 
it by. To the photographer of artistic taste, on the 
other hand, everything beautiful appeals, and all he 
has to regret is that he sees so many good things 
when he hasn’t his camera with him or when the 
light may not be just right. The difference between 
the naturalistic and pictorial photographer may be 
summed up in the statement that the naturalistic 
operator tries to get everything on his plate that can be 
seen, while the pictorialist tries to suppress everything 
that is unimportant. As a result the pictorialist is 
developing even impressionistic effects in photography. 
A very sober discussion of the limitations of pho- — copyright, 191, by the Ullman Mfg. Co. 
tography as applied to art is contained in two papers “INNOCENCE,” 
I recently have read, one by J. T. Ashby and the other by E. T. Holden. Mr. Ashby 
follows his dissertation on the limitations by pointing out what the artistic photog- 


rapher can accomplish in spite of them. There is no need, argues Mr. Ashby, 
to risk a failure by attempting too lofty a flight. The more heroic emotions are sel- 
dom, if ever, awakened by photography. ‘*Yet,’’ continues Mr. Ashby, ‘‘as our daily 


lives are not, as a rule, spent in heroics, we have a very wide range of homelier senti- 
ments, emotions and interests to appeal to, whose less extravagant demands are very well 
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satisfied with such achievements as lie 
within the power of the camerist.’’ 

Mr. Holden takes a less optimistic view 
of photography as an art. Evidently he 
is not a pictorialist. Yet there is 
gainsaying opinions such as he expresses. 
The camera makes note of some natural 
and beautiful fact, and there, according to 
Mr. Holden, its work The painter 
also notes that fact, and it gives him the 
inspiration he needs for his work, but into 
his presentation of that fact, into every 
detail of it, he is able to throw a feeling, 
an individuality, a soul, that cannot find 


no 


ends, 


its way through the camera lens. The 
painter and the camera artist may have 
much in common—taste, ideals, enthu- 


siasm, knowledge, skill—yet there is a fun- 
damental difference in the work of the 
painter and the photographer that must 
ever place the painter's work above the 
photographer's. Can the gap that lies be- 
tween be climbed? Not the 
enthusiastic photographer has been able to 
give a wholly satisfactory affirmative answer 
to that question. 

And why? Because, as Mr. Holden 
answers the question, into the painter's 
work will enter his individuality. Take 


even most 
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“THE DANCING-LESSON.” 





as an example the portrait of a beautiful 
woman. The painter’s human knowledge 
and passion will interpret it for himself 
and in his own 
way. A photog- 
rapher might 


obtain a more 
exact portrait 
that probably 


would satisfy 
better her hus- 


band, family 
and friends. 
But it would 
not have the 


universal in- 
terest of a por- 
trait by a fine 
artist who has 
felt the mag- 
netism of her 
beauty and 
been inspired 
by it, and has 
self-interpreted 
it. He gives us 
her beauty as 
it appeals to 
him, and all 
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these various influences will so impregnate 
his work that it speaks as much of the 
painter as of the sitter. 

This, Mr. Holden points 
one of the most precious qualities of the 
painter’s art, since it allows him to give 
such unfettered expression to himself. It 
may not be such a record of living truth 
as the camera 
give, but it will ap- 
peal to a far larger 
circle than the cam- 
era production. In 
fact, its appeal will 
be to the universal 
art-instinct rather 
than to that small 
group of family and 
friends who are look- 
ing for nothing more 
than a facsimile of a 
handsome face. 
These people want 
details of costume, 
even to the pattern 
of the lace collar. 
‘*Just look at that 
lace !’’ they will ex- 
claim. ‘*You can 
see every thread!’’ 
That is their idea 
of portrait perfec- 


as out, is 


can 


tion. They do not 
want a face artist- 
ically interpreted ; 


they want it in fac- 
simile. Tosuch per- 
sons a_ photograph 
or a portrait drawn 
or painted with pho- 
tographic detail will 
be most satisfying. 
In fact, it happens 
comparatively rarely 
that a really artistic 
portrait satisfies the 
intimates of the sit- 
ter. They are so familiar with every line and 
feature, and often with so many details of 
costume, that they miss any detail which 


the artist in his ‘‘interpretation’’ has 
omitted. The painter of smooth, agreeable 
and, if possible, flattering portraits always 
successful financially. 


will be the most 
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The greatest living portrait-painter—need 
I name him?—probably has been more 
severely criticized by the intimates of his 
sitters than even in the press, even in his 


sarly days. I know of two instances in 


which his portraits have not been hung 
up because the family considered them so 
perversive of facts. 


Yet it is doubtful if 
any other portrait- 
ist of the last quarter- 
century made 
such a_ reputation 
among artists and 
people of artistic 
culture as this por- 
trait-painter, of 
whom Americans 
may be proud that 
he is one of them. 
Like every great 
portraitist, this 
painter places upon 
canvas, not only a 
fleeting expression, 


has 


not a transient 
phase of the sit- 
ter’s face, but a 


summing-up of the 
‘*feeling’’ that un- 
derlies the character 
of the person he is 
painting. Such an 


interpretation is 
‘*basic.’’ 

The question for 
photographers of 
the new school to 
answer is whether 


they can 
nature, 
they can put some- 
thing of themselves 
into their work, 
whether they too 
san make it “‘basic. *’ 
It will not do to say 
them nay. Whocan 
tell, with photography’s already wonderful 
record in the pictorial line, what it may 
yet accomplish? The advance of the past 
few years has been great, but none can 
say what marvels the future may yet hold. 
At all events, the pictorialists are enthusi- 
astic, and to enthusiasts belongs the future. 
18 


interpret 
whether 








EYOND the 
, parallel 
~ of 54°, 
a hun- 
gdred 
miles 
north 
of Cum- 
berland House—named after his Grace, the 
‘‘Butcher’’—and two hundred miles from 
Pelly, lies the country of the Makwas. If 
you should wish to go there, a team of shag- 
anappy ponies, if they be tough, will run you 
up from Pelly in five days. The High Com- 
missioner of the Hudson Bay makes it in 
three, but his horses are then turned out 
for a year’s rest. You cannot afford this. 
Between this country and the Lake of Amisk 
lie the pot-hole lands. Here, say the 
Makwas, the Great Spirit rested from his 
labors, and, blind to the chaos at his feet, 
looked forth on his work and called it good. 
But on arising to go thence, says the leg- 
end, he saw the evil of the land, and be- 
cause it had made him to say the thing 
which was not, he cursed it forevermore. 
And so, seamed, rugged, broken, bordered 
by forests of gloomy spruce, crude, just as 
it dropped from his hand, it endures to 
this day. 

Over its scarred surface writhe fathom- 
less earth-cracks. Bleak sand-hills lie 
cheek by jowl with black morasses; and 
huge pits—the pot-holes of the Makwas— 
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gape amid shaking quagmires and treacher- 
ous muskegs. A thousand lakes dot the 
bush. From their waters petrified trees 
thrust skeleton limbs. Over the inky 
depths the loon races his shadow, the hawk 
shrieks a malediction from the sky, and at 
night the owl bells anathema in the sleep- 
ing woods. Accursed, devil-haunted, peo- 
pled by wild beasts, it is avoided of Cree 
and Sioux and Makwa, and even the trap- 
pers of Fort a la Corne give it a wide berth. 

The last rays of a blood-red sun flamed 
over the pot-hole lands, crimsoning the 
waters and clothing the abomination of 
desolation with scarlet robes and gold. 
From the eastern face of a deep pit 
the rose light glanced on the upturned 
countenance of a man. He stood at the 
bottom. All around the rock sloped up 
and out, so that a stone dropped from the 
top would have landed ten feet from the 
base. He was trapped; a cat could not 
have scaled that overhanging surface. 

At the foot of the cliff the wearing hand 
of time had deposited a loose bank of sand 
and rubble. On this the man stood, the 
slack of a lariat coiled in his left hand, his 
eyes fixed on a storm-riven stump that 
leaned over the cliff. Slowly at first, but 
with gradually increasing speed, he swung 
the noose until it whirled in whistling 
circles. Suddenly he jerked it up and out. 
Like a darting cobra it rose, whipping out 
the coils, hovered for an instant, straight 
Ig 
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and rigid, then curved easily over the 
stump. 

‘*Bien!’’ the man exclaimed, throwing 
up his arms. He had forgotten his pre- 
carious footing. Overbalancing, he rolled, 
the center of a small landslide, to the bot- 
tom of the heap. He sat up, wiped the 
sweat from his eyes and gazed at the swing- 
ing rope. 

‘*Peste!’’ he muttered. ‘‘Two days in 
this pit of hell. Mére de Dieu! Two 
days!’’ 

Scrambling up the heap, he began to 
climb, gripping the rope with knees and 
feet. Three yards from the top he stopped 
dead. A grim face looked down from 
above. The climber’s wrists felt as big 
as buckets, his arms were pulling from the 
sockets, but, staring defiantly upward, he 
hung on, swinging in mid-air. A minute 
passed. Then a big hand slipped by the 
face and shook the rope. The man dropped, 
and the next moment the lariat fell from 
above, coiling across his body. 

Stunned, and badly shaken, he lay on 
the sand while the sun slipped into his 
dusky blanket and the twilight faded. Up 
rose the noises of the night. Frogs 
croaked in the sloughs, a fox barked among 
the sand-hills, a wolf howled in the bush. 
A bronze moon peeped at him over the 
tree-tops, then climbed her silver path. 

The man stirred, sat up, and glanced 
above. The stump stood, solitary, clearly 
outlined against the moonlit sky. Noise- 
lessly mounting the heap, he tried another 
cast. It missed. He tried again, and 
again, and again, and still again, and many 
more times, until, toward midnight, the 
tightening rope sent a welcome thrill along 
his arm. He leaned forward, listening. 
The soughing night-wind, the myriad- 
tongued mosquito, the babel of frogs, these 
were all he heard. 

‘*So!’? he breathed. ‘‘The weasel 
sleeps. ’’ 

He seized the rope, knife between 
teeth, ready to climb, but, as he reached 
up, it flew through his hand, rose, and fell 
about him. Sitting down, he coiled the 
lariat, then lay over and dozed. Once 
more, in the gray morning, he lassoed the 
stump; and this time his head leveled the 
bank before the silent watcher snapped 
him from the rope. He fell, turning head 





hot as 





over heels, and lay until the rising sun 
flushed the east with trembling rose and 
gold. 

When the sun arched to the meridian, he 
crawled into the shade of the overhanging 
bank. It was hot. The pot-hole glowed 
like a devil's oven. Waves of heat rolled 
down from the high cliff, the sand-bank 
glared, the stones scorched his feet. 
Toward noon he stripped. Then lively 
sand-lizards ran over him, and buzzing 
flies nipped pieces from his body. Hot, 
hungry and tired, he tried to forget his 
misery in sleep, but choking thirst kept 
him wide awake until the sun ran down 
the western grade. - Then he dozed. 

The clip of a cutting ax brought him 
flying into the open. There, against the 
fiery sunset glow, stood a man, chopping 
away the stump. 

‘*Devil!’’ 

The man looked down. ‘‘What is it, 
M’sieu The-Factor-That-Is-To-Be?’’ he 
sneered. ‘‘It is warm down there, eh? I 
see m’sieu affects negligée since he inhabited 
the lower regions. ”’ 

‘‘It is warm, yes.’’ The prisoner’s hand 
was fumbling behind his back.  ‘‘But, 
see you, Gene Lascurrettes, it is not so 
hell!’’? The knife flashed from his 
finger-tips straight at the chopper’s back, 
who just then stepped sidewise to reach 
farther round the tree. It whizzed between 
arm and body, and stuck quivering in the 
stump. 

‘*So!’’ exclaimed Lascurrettes, swinging 
slowly round. 





‘*‘The little knife! My 
own, too, I had forgotten. Careless! An’ 
this was a good throw of the knife. 
Forty feet if an inch! Excellent! But 
see you’’—he pulled the knife and threw 
it on the ground—‘‘now is your last bolt 
spent. An’ M’sieu The-Factor-That-Is- 
To-Be will soon soon have opportunity of 
comparing this’’—he waved his hand airily 
—‘‘with hell.’’? The prisoner made no 
reply. He sat on the sand-heap quietly 
playing with the coils of his lariat. ‘*But 
m’sieu tires of the play,’’ continued Las- 
currettes. ‘‘Then, see you, we will finish.’’ 
He thrust against the stump. ‘‘Not yet, eh? 
More chopping? Behold the white chips 
showering like the white blossom on the 
grave of M’sieu The-Factor-That-Is-To-Be. 
A pretty fancy.”’ 
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When Gétne Lascurrettes gave out 
his intention of building on the pot- 
hole lands, Fort a la Corne shrugged 
its shoulders and commented accord- 
ing to its kind. 

‘*The man’s daft!’’ growled the 
Scotch factor. 

‘‘He is one fool, this Géne!’’ 
chorused the French half-breeds. 
They liked not the prospect of having 
Gtne’s wife, the prettiest woman in 
A la Corne, removed from the sphere 
of their observation. 

The Cree runners expressed their 
surprise in harsh gutturals eked out 
by wealth of signs. Few men cared 
to trap in the ‘‘scab lands’’; 
that any should wish to live 
there was beyond the compass 
of the Cree imagination. But, 
indifferent to criticism, Géne 
continued his preparation. 

He was something of a 
mystery to Fort a ia Corne, 
and mysteries it hated. Ex- 
perience had taught it that 
those things which cannot be 
comprehended are to be feared. 
Therefore, being incompre- 
hensible, Géne was disliked. 

The coldest day of the pre- 
ceding winter, when the spirit 
registered sixty and odd below 
and you could hear the graan of a sled 
ten miles, a team of lathered ponies 
had swept through the fort gate. Pok- 
ing its nose carefully out of doors, A la 
Corne had watched a sawed-off giant 
carry a half-frozen woman into the 
factor’s house. And such a woman! 
When the frozen veil was thawed from off 
her face, the Fort forgot its manners (in- 
herited from the best blood of France) 
and stared; and not until she quietly turned 
her back did they remember. It was Géne 
and his wife. When they inquired of his 
journey, he was extremely reticent, answer- 
ing in general terms. 

‘*He had come from the north?’’ 

‘*He had.”’ 

-**Far?”’ : 

“Far”? 

‘‘Then, it was somewhat strange that 
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4 GRIM FACE LOOKED 
DOWN FROM ABOVE.” 


a man should travel in the heavy frost?’’ 

‘*Was it?’ 

‘*See you, sir, the ponies. They are the 
brothers of the little team of Pete Despard?”’ 

‘‘Likely.”’ 

Long after, they heard that he had 
traded dogs for ponies at Norquay’s road- 
house, on the Great Slave Trail. 

3v a curious stroke of fortune, there 
landed in A la Corne, the next day, the 
Commissioner of Garry. He was on a quest 
for ponies, having just killed a team. He 
came face to face with Géne in the stable. 
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No one else was around. 

‘*Ph—ew !’’ whistled the Commissioner. 
‘‘T thought you were beyond the Arctic 
Circle. ’’ 

‘‘T am at A la Corne, m’sieu.’ 

‘*So I see. And your wife?”’ 

‘*She also.’’ 

The Commissioner 

‘*You wish to stay?’’ 

‘*Why not? A man must eat.’’ 

‘*How much for the ponies?’’ 

‘‘Two hundred.”’ 

‘‘T take °em. Now go and tell the fac- 
tor to put your name on the books. But 
say!’’ Gene stopped. ‘‘There’s a man 
looking for you beyond the Great Bear 
Lake.”’ 

‘*He will not find me there, m’sieu.”’ 

The Commissioner watched him crossing 
the yard. ‘‘If that man gets down to A la 
Corne,’’ he muttered, shaking his head, 
‘‘there’ll be a pretty fight. I'd like to 
see it’’—he licked his lips in sinful antici- 
pation—‘‘but there’d be some dead men 
And dead men,’’ he sighed, ‘‘are 
Well, we'll get 


, 


, 


thought awhile. 


round. 
no use to the Company. 
something out of him while he’s here.’ 
The Commissioner had the knack of getting 
things out of men, and if there was noth- 
ing to be got, he packed them off to some 
place where killing was easy. 

When Géne’s name was spread on the 
book, the factor wondered, the Crees 
grunted astonishment, and the breeds lost 
their eyebrows in the roots of their hair. 
Then they remembered his wife, and 
grinned. Surely the Commissioner had 
been looking at himself in those dark eyes, 
which were as deep black pools’edged with 
willow. But presently they had other 
cause for wonder. Géne drove a _ nail 
with a rifle-shot at fifty yards, he tossed 
the caber farther than the factor, broke the 
_back of a Sioux wrestler, and his tongue 
cut like a two-edged sword. There was 
at first great talk of his wife. 

‘*She’s seen sorrow,’’ said the factor’s 
wife. ‘‘An’ I’m doobtin’ if she gaes much 
on her man.”’ 

‘‘La Petite!’’ exclaimed France Dubois. 
‘Alas! To be married to one bear.’’ 
Being young and hot in the blood, France 
willingly have consoled the mis- 
For a while he followed 


Then, hearing of the 


would 
mated woman. 
hard on her trail. 
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matter, Géne pitched him over the Fort - 
wall into a snowbank and left him there to 
cool. Which he did, quickly, and re- 
turned to his forest loves. 

Though very much in the minority, the 
women made most noise at the news of the 
moving. The breeds’ wives cluttered to- 
gether like a flock of angry mallards, but 
it fell to the ‘factor’s woman to voice the 
general discontent. 

‘*Tt’s carryin’ ye til’ that beast hole ’e’ll 
be, is it?’’ she exclaimed, kissing Lois. 
‘*We’ll see aboot it.’’ 

First she tackled the factor, getting no 


satisfaction; then she cornered Géne in 
the store. ‘*‘What’ll be the meanin’ o’ 
this?’? she demanded. ‘‘D’ye think to 


tak’ the puir lassie, an’ her wi’ a weak 
heart, till yon desert place amang birds an’ 
beasts an’ deils an’ Injuns? Tak’ shame 
till ye!"’ 

She paused, winded. Géne’s black eye 
wandered over the stout figure. ‘‘Ma- 
dame,’’ he said, bowing, ‘‘is please to be 
interest in the matter? Yes? Well, if she 
will know, it is good to trap on the bad 
lands. Game is plenty. Indians? Bah! 
They will not go within goose-flight of the 
pot-holes. Madame know this. The dev- 
ils, is it? Yes,’’ he mused, ‘‘we will take 
with us the big crucifix, an’ Father Francis 
shall bless the cabin. Then again’’—his 
brows shot up, and a wicked smile twinkled 
in his eye—‘‘in Quebec, the Lascurrettes 
were of importance. Yes! An’ the asso- 
ciations of A la Corne are scarcely—but I 
see madame understand. She, perhaps, has 
visit a good family.’’ Slipping by, he left 
the woman paralyzed with indignation. 

‘*Weel!’’ she gasped. ‘‘Did—you— 
ever? Siccan an impudence! An’ me 
once housemaid to a real laird !’’ 

In early springtime, Géne raised a cabin 
of spruce logs on the bank of a small creek 
hard by a big pot-hole. It was an honest 
day’s ride from the Fort, which fact he 
took peculiar pleasure in drawing to the 
attention of the factor’s wife. And when 
the ground thawed enough to permit the 
cutting of roof-sod, he loaded his gear on 
a huge-wheeled Red River cart, and creaked 
over the prairie and through the bush to 
his own place. For a month or so he and 
Lois labored at the house, chinking and 
plastering, cutting roof-holes and sod to 














cover them; there was also a fireplace to 
build and a door to make. But this done 
and the last shovelful of mud _ plastered 
smoothly on the walls, time began to drag 
heavy on Lois’s hands. Gene was away all 
day, tending his traps or hunting among 
the pot-holes; so, sitting by the cabin door, 
hands folded, dreamily fixed on 
the distant 
bush, she 
thought and 
thought and 
thought; 
and through 
her mind 
slipped fleet- 
ingshadows. 

Harking 
back to her 
childhood, 
she saw 
dimly the 
face of her 
mother, 
faintly beau- 
tiful, fram- 
ed in the 
cloudy past. 
Then uprose 
the log mis- 


eyes 


sion of St. 
Ignace, its 


silvery 
chime, the 
gentle sis- 
ters, and the 
things they 
had taught 
her. When 
she was 
grown into 
a tall girl, 
some things 
she learned 
of herself: 
chief among 
them, that 
in the hands of a maid a man is as wax, 
though hard as steel to the wedded woman. 

She dwelt tenderly on the glory of her first 
love, when the sun shone brighter and the 
birds sang sweeter than before. But with 
this was linked the memory of the black 
day when, by order of the Company, he 
mounted and rode away to Fort McCloud 


Drawn by T. de Thulstrup. 
“WITH A CHOKING CRY, SHE FELL AT HIS FEET.” 
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against the Rockies. Shortly after, she 
followed her father the length of the 
Great Slave Trail to Fort Confidence be- 
yond the Arctic Circle. There she met 


Géne Lascurrettes. That was a bitter 
winter. The sun abdicated and withdrew 
to the southland, leaving the north to the 
cold stars and Aurora Borealis. And the 
Forest King 
blew on her 
with his icy 
breath, and 
the elements 
seemed to 
conspire to 
chill the 
warmth at 
her heart, 
and the 
young men 
of Fort Con- 
fidence won- 
dered at her 
coldness. 
The next 
summer 
came news of 


his death, 
and Lois’s 
sun went 
out. He 


was killed, in 
the Rockies, 
by a grizzly, 
so said Las- 
currettes, 
who himself 
had the news 
from a trap- 
per of Fort 
York, 
got 
Garry. 
of all she 
thought of 
the mortal 
sickness of 
old Pierre Mondot—how he _ besought 
her to marry Géne, who stood well to be- 
come a factor of the Company, and so let 
him die in peace. 

‘*Thou art beautiful, child, an’ need a 
!’? These were his words. 


who 
in 
Last 


it 


strong husband 


Then he told of the ruthlessness of men 
when handsome women were in question, 
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until, half frightened, and to please him, 
she yielded. lappy? No! She had not 
been happy. She had done her duty in a 
mechanical sort of way, but there was no 
love on her side. And now indifference was 
turning to dislike. Had he not torn her 
from her friends at Confidence, and hurried 
her through frost and snow and ice and 
shrieking blizzard, the length of the Great 
North Trail? Made her a stranger in a 
strange land? And, on top of all, isolated 
her in this barren spot? Here was small 
cause of love. 

She sat thus one afternoon in the late 
spring. It was the time of flowers. Har- 
lot-like, the pot-hole lands had clothed their 
barrenness with robes of spangled green. 
In the thick grass, brazen tiger-lilies 
flaunted before humble ox-eye daisies, yel- 
low buttercups shouldered Scotch bluebells, 
and trembling golden-rod bowed over seas 
of dandelion. Through the floral ocean 
nimble gophers chased their loves. A 
dozen prairie-cocks strutted on a knoll be- 
-fore the hens, a quacking mallard steered 
her brood over a prairie slough, while high 
overhead a pair of sand-hill cranes circled 
up in the eye of the sun. 

Gene was among the sand-hills trying 
for a shot at a sneaking wolverine; yet, 
far down the Fort trail, the girl spied a 
black spot moving over the prairie. It 
grew larger and larger, presently resolving 
into the figure of a mounted man. 

Suddenly she sprang up, hands to brow, 
eyes strained. ‘‘Mére de Dieu!’’ she 
whispered. She sank back, white and 
trembling, one hand pressed against her 
heart. The man hobbled his pony and 
stood before her. He was tall, heavy- 
jawed, aquiline of feature, and massively 
handsome; a strong man, earnest in good 
or evil. 

‘* ‘T will wait for thee, Jehan le Balt,’ ’’ 
~ he began, surveying her with questioning 


eyes, ‘‘ ‘until the everlasting prairies 
shrivel in the fire of the last day.’ These 
were the words of Lois Mondot. These 


were the words told to my starved heart 
over there’’—he waved to the west—‘‘at 
Fort McCloud against the Rockies. Now 


am I a factor of the Company an’ return 
for my bride, to find———’’ 

Every speck-of color had vanished from 
Her mouth stood open entreat- 


her face. 
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ing breath; she swayed, recovered, then 
fell forward. He caught her, and pulled 
a flask from his pocket. 

‘*Drink!’? he commanded. #* 

‘*Tt—it—is over!’’ she gasped. 

‘*Drink!’’ He spoke with authority. 
The spirit sent the blood flushing to her 
cheek. ‘‘You are better?*’ She nodded. 
‘An’ when I come to Garry,’’ he con- 
tinued, doggedly, ‘‘I find—-—”’ 

‘*Stop, Jehan!’’ She held up a stay- 
ing hand. ‘‘You know I love—loved 
you. But they tell me, my father an’ 
Géne, that you are dead—kill by a bear. 
Metre de Dieu!’’ she wailed. ‘* How 
wretched Iam! I do not care. ‘Marry,’ say 
my father, an’—an’—I did.’’ She hung 
her head. 

‘*For this he 

‘*Ah, no, Jehan!’ she anticipated. ‘‘For 
then would there be blood between us. It 
must not be. No, Jehan, no!’’ 

‘*Then you will ’’ He drew her 
close, whispering. She shook her head, 
repeating again and again a faint ‘‘No, 
Jehan’’; but, indifferent to yea or nay, he 
talked on, rapidly, authoritatively, laying 
his plan. The strong will prevailed. Soon 
she ceased, and nestled in, warm flushes 
chasing one another over her face.and neck. 

‘*To-morrow,’’ she answered to a ques- 
tion, ‘‘he goes to the Fort, an’ will not be 
back till midnight. But oh, Jehan, Father 
Francis?’’ 

‘*Bah! little one! The fat priest, is it? 
The good father know that love is greater 
than law, an’ he has a fine eye for a pretty 
maid. See you, there will be absolution 
when we are old and gray!”’ 

She smiled, and nestled closer. The 
afternoon slipped by and the flickering 
shadows moved round a quarter circle while 
they were still in talk. Suddenly the girl 
sprang from his arms; a passing cloud had 
obscured the sun, bringing on the evening 
twilight. 

‘*Go, dear!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘It is near 
sundown! He will soon be here!’’ 

‘‘Then,’’ he said, kissing her on the 


.9 








mouth, ‘‘to-morrow, little one! Before 
moonrise. It is a long trail, the Fort 


McCloud, but love lies by the way an’ hap- 
piness at the end.”’ 

She followed him among the pot-holes 
with her eyes and down the trail to the 















distant bush, and while she was still gaz- 
ing, Géne turned the corner. He leaned 
his rifle against the wall. 

‘*This devil-beast,’’ he growled, throw- 
ing down the wolverine, ‘‘will no more rob 
the traps. An’ this was a fine shot. By 
the Christ! Yes. Two hund What 
is that?’’ His eye had caught the moving 
speck. 

‘‘T know not,’’ she faltered. ‘‘This 
half-hour have I watched it, wishing for 
thy coming. Just now I had another 
stroke of the heart. One more such an’ I 
am done.’’ 

‘‘Pouf!’? He laid a caressing hand on 
her shoulder. ‘*What foolish talk is this? 
No Cree would venture among the pot- 
holes. Afraid? Of a stray pony? See 
you, I will mount an’ bring it to thee, an’ 
we shall have the great laugh.”’ 

‘‘No! No!’’ she exclaimed, shrinking 
from his hand. ‘‘Do not leave me. An’ 
you are hungry? It was wrong of me to 
be afraid an’ neglect the meal.”’ 

After he had eaten, she moved outdoors. 
He lay on their bed, smoking and telling, 
between puffs, of asilver fox he had tracked 
in the sand-hills. Fifty dollars was its 
hide worth at A la Corne! Of this she 
should have ten, to buy her a dress fit for a 
queen. She should have brave gear, yes, 
as became a pretty woman, wife to a good 
hunter. Thus he rambled on. She an- 
swered in monosyllables. Twice he called 
her to come to bed, but not until he slept 
did she enter the cabin. 

She was up betimes, and fried the break- 
fast bannock while Géne hitched his pony 
to the cart. After he was gone, she hark- 
ened to the huge wheels creaking over the 
prairie and drew along, full breath. Just 
as he turned into the bush, the night-wind 
sank to rest, the air chilled, and the sky 
blacks paled to dullest drab. Trembling 
flushes of red and yellow shot through the 
grays of dawn. Easily the drabs faded into 
the blue of the zenith, the yellows deep- 
ened and blushed into rosy reds, while 
fleecy clouds drew dusky lines across the 
eastern sky. As the sun raised a golden 
rim, a robin perched on the roof-tree and 
piped his melodious note. Blackbirds in 
a near-by bluff broke into liquid music, a 
snipe chirped a cheerful pee-wee from a 
slough, and a pair of jays quarreled in the 
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joy of the morning. The hush, the glow, 
the throaty music of the birds, the infinite 
peace and freshness of the new-born day, 
filled her starved soul. Kneeling, like 
some fire-worshiper of old, she watched 
the great red sun lift and roll up his burn- 
ished plane. 

All day she burned with a fever of im- 
patience. Time and again, though she 
knew he would not come till night, her 
gaze traveled down the trail to the distant 
bush. Once, on turning from the door, 
her eyes fell on the crucifix against the 
wall. She shrank back. The church had 
no blessing for an enterprise like hers; and, 
beneath Christ’s cross, Géne had nailed a 
colored mission, print of the ‘‘broad and 
easy way’’ leading down to Tophet. 
Toward evening the excitement brought on 
another palpitation of the heart which left 
her, blanched and trembling, on the bed. 
At last the unwelcome sun dropped below 
the horizon. Rising, she lit an oil fire, 
and by its light got ready for the trail. 
She had but little gear. Her few things 
were soon rolled into a small bundle; then, 
throwing a shawl about her, she sat shiv- 
ering with expectation. With dusk came 
the thud of a horse’s hoofs. A hasty foot 
stumbled on the threshold. 

** Jehan !”’ 

She threw wide the door, and the yellow 
flare shone full on her husband’s face. 
With a choking cry, she fell at his feet. 
He stepped within. He had heard the name; 
her bundle lay on the floor. 

‘*So, so,’’ he whispered, gently, ‘‘it was 
to be the rider of the stray pony, was it?’’ 
The tone was quiet, but the veins on his 
forehead ridged black, the skin drew tight 
over his heavy jaw, and his hand played 
with his knife. ‘‘Rise!’’ he roared with 
sudden passion. ‘‘Rise an’ speak!’? He 
struck his heel heavily into her side. 
‘‘The stray pony!’’ he laughed. ‘‘That 
was not to be caught! The heavy pony! 
Whose hoofs bit deep in the soft places!’’ 

She lay still. A minute passed. She had 
not yet moved. Stooping, he turned up 
her face. It was marble-white. Falling 
on his knees, he tore her dress from the 
neck and laid his rough head to the white 
breast. 


Night fell as Jehan le Balt spurred from 
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the bush. He was late. A led horse had 
persistently taken the wrong side of many 
trees, wherefore Jehan swore softly but 
with eloquence and variety. 

‘‘O son of the devil!’’ he muttered, 
‘‘may you burn in one thousand hells! 
This is your fault. Black night an’ a 
new trail.’’ Dismounting, he followed the 
faint white line of dead grass around yawn- 
ing pits and between bottomless earth- 
cracks, while his anxious eye scanned a 
distant light. Half an hour’s fast walking 
brought him to the big pot-hole, and here 
he tied the horses at a poplar bluff. 

The oil flare cast a broad stream of light 
through the cabin door, punching a yel- 
low hole in the blackness. ‘‘Ho, petite!’ 
he called. ‘‘Here am I!’’ The steep sides 

of the pot-holes threw back a hollow echo. 
All was strangely silent. A sudden fear 
chilled him. High overhead, with rush 
of beating wings, a shape swept by. 

He started. ‘‘Bah!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘Jehan le Balt, you are become as one 
chicken. Ma foi! To jump at a passing 
goose !”’ 

Standing on the threshold, he laughed 
softly. ‘‘La pauvre,’’? he whispered. 
‘*So? She is tired, an’ sleeps. Good! 
She will travel the better.’’ 

She lay on the rude bed, the torn dress 
revealing the ivory bust gleaming round 
and full in the yellow flare. Love and pas- 
sion surged with the hot blood through his 
veins. Quietly tip-toeing, he stooped and 
kissed her full on the mouth. Instantly 
he straightened. Her lips were icy-cold. 

‘*M’sieu salutes his love!’’ 

Jehan whirled about. In the doorway, 
broad body touching either post, stood 
Lascurrettes. He was smiling; his hand 
played gently with his knife. 

‘*You—did—this—thing?”’ 

The man shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘It 
-was not my fortune, m’sieu. The good 

30d avenges the outraged husband. So 
say the holy fathers. She died of a stroke 
of the heart.’’ 

‘*Of a broken heart !”’ 

‘*As you please. What matter? She is 
dead. An’ you, M’sieu The-Factor-That- 
Is-To-Be, pay for her death. But not now. 
Presently. There is work to do.”’ 


Taking ax and shovel, Géne led the way 
bluff where 


to the the horses were tied. 
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The moon had just peeked over the trees; 
the black darkness had withdrawn to the 
pits. 

‘*Here is a good place.”’ 
buried the ax in the sod. 
will be more light.”’ 

They worked by spells, preserving the 
silence of good haters, one picking and the 
other shoveling. After an hour’s digging, 
Gene looked down on the grave. ‘‘It will 
do,’’ he said. 

At the door Jehan le Balt drew to one side. 
‘*M’sieu will wish to make his adieus?’’ 

He waited patiently. No need for hurry, 
though the northern moon silvered plain 
and forest, and he could see the faint 
white trail winding over a mile of prairie. 
Yet, time and again, he caught himself 
thinking of Lois as waiting, waiting, wait- 
ing; waiting to start on the long journey 
which ended at Fort McCloud. 

‘*Tt is her spirit,’’ he whispered. 

‘*M’'sieu?’’ Lascurrettes stood by the 
open door. He entered, closed the door 
and knelt by the dead. Raising the small 
hand, he placed it on his head. Softly, 
like a caress, it settled among his curls, 
quieting, with cool touch, the pain at his 
heart. He arose soothed and calm, and 
called the husband. 

‘*M’sieu,’’ he said, ‘‘this was good, an’ 
I would repay in kind. As I hope to pres- 
ently kill you, I swear she was innocent of 
Her heart was always mine. This 
you knew when you lied away her body.”’ 

Lascurrettes’s lips drew into a wicked 
snarl. ‘‘Innocent!’’ he growled. ‘‘This 
is the talk of a boy. Does the hand hold 
from the ripe fruit when the belly says 
pluck?: This will not save you.”’ 

In her blankets they buried Lois, shovel- 
ing by turns until the grave was filled and 
mounded. When the last sod was turned, 
they stood for a space with bowed heads; 
then, retiring a few yards, they faced 
together. 

Between the grave and the pot-hole 
stretched a level sward. Over this they 
began to circle, backward, forward, side- 
wise, tricking for an opening, knives scin- 
tillating sparks of blue moonlight. 

Suddenly Jehan let drive a circular cut 
from face It fell The 
return flashed straight at his breast, and 
Lascurrettes drove in thrust upon thrust, 


Lascurrettes 
‘*Soon there 


wrong. 


to waist. short. 
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bearing him back toward the pot-hole. 
A quick side-leap reversed the position, 
and Jehan slashed at the side, and missed. 


Steel sawed steel. The knives flashed in 
and out for a breathless minute, weaving a 
fiery pattern; then, bleeding, they drew 
apart and circled. : 


IN THE DOORWAY 


STOOD LASCURRETTES.” 


The next rush brought them together, 
free hand to knife hand, and Jehan felt 
the power of his foe. Slowly he was 
forced back to the pit. He felt the knife 
hand tearing from his grip, while the grasp 
tightened on his wrist. He must do some- 


thing, and do it quick. 
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‘‘Courage!’’ the voice of Lascurrettes 
sounded in his ear; ‘‘it will soon be over, 
an’ m’sieu in hell.’’ 

Raising his knee, he jammed it with 
desperate energy into the other’s stomach, 
at the same time throwing back. The 
He fell, head and shoul- 
For one moment he hung 
in the balance, then Lascurrettes’s knife 
flashed straight at his face. He saw it 
coming, dodged, overbalanced, clutched at 
the grass, and toppled back. 

Lascurettes crawled to the edge and 
looked down. He could see nothing, but 
presently a groaning curse ascended to him 
through the blackness. Jehan had fallen 
in the loose sand. Quietly withdrawing, 
he walked to the grave and lay down to 
chew the bitter cud of sorrow and thwarted 
purpose. 

He was the child of iron forces and rig- 
orous conditions; the last link of a chain 
every length of which was hot-forged by 
nature and chosen from athousand. Strong, 
obstinate, acute, he had shouldered through 
life, bending man and woman to his will. 
But his wife’s weakness had proved her 
She was gone beyond recall. 
even by death? 


grapple broke. 
ders over the pit. 


strength. 
To be robbed of his love! 
Springing up, he shook a threatening fist 
skyward, and cursed the power which had 
leveled him in the dust. He waited, al- 
most expectant. The stars looked coldly 
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down, the moon shed her pale light as 
before, the murmuring night-wind plucked 
a dead leaf and cast it in his hot face. 
The mote in the sunbeam had defied the 
infinite and received its answer. 

Smarting under a vague sense of futility 
and failure, he turned his gaze to the black 
pot-hole. ‘‘Peste!’’? he muttered, ‘‘this 
is fool work, this challenging the stars, 
but over there’’—he shook his big fist— 
‘is one that shall pay.’ 

For two days he kept secret watch and 
ward, awaiting the torment of thirst and 
hunger. But on the second day he ob- 
served the prisoner cutting his mooseskin 
coat into strips, and saw him twist them 
into a long lasso. When it was ready for 
the cast, he crawled to the stump and 
waited. For a night and day he feasted 
fat, then, glutted, turned to destroy the 
last hope of the doomed man. 

‘*See you,’’ he called below, ‘‘how great 
is my solicitude. Presently the tree will 
fall, an’ I would not spoil a factor of the 
Company. Stand from under!’’? The 
stump cracked. ‘*Now,’’ he laughed, rais-’ 
ing for the last blow, ‘‘to hell with you, 
Jehan le Balt !”’ 

Unseen, noiseless, the lasso shot up from 
below, hovered, curved over, and fell around 
his shoulders. He grasped the tottering tree. 
It cracked smartly, toppled over, and man 
and stump crashed into the yawning pit. 
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WAR met him and fell pestilence, 

Sore toil and want, all the dread foes of every day ; 
These he struck down, then went he hence, 

Sent by a soft cat-thing that clawed him in her play. 


His great thews slacked, his eye grew din— 
That death, how could it be! 
A sweet hell-mouth thrice kisséd him, 


The nails in the cross were three. 
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By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 


Il. 


A* outlined in the beginning of this 

series of papers, the object is to pre- 
sent such a study of the salient points in 
the life of Theodore Roosevelt as will 
instructive to the great army of young men 
just entering, or making ready to enter, 
upon active careers, and furnish matter for 
reflection for those maturer minds interest- 
ing themselves in government and recogniz- 
ing that we have a man belonging to a new 
class of administration at the head of the 
nation. To the young man of unformed 
character, hesitating as to the choice of 
roads—one of which 
followed with mental independence and 
integrity of purpose and the 
highest results for himself and the com- 
munity; the other devious, beset by seduc- 
tions to places of immediate and 
luxury, tempting in its possibility of tem- 
porary success, but eventually certain in 
its destruction of mental physical 
stamina—there is probably no other perso- 
nality which presents so mueh of helpful 
suggestion. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
without doubt, affords the most encourag- 
ing lesson for men young or old who have 
intelligence sufficient to lay out for them- 
selves definitely outlined careers. It has 
already, I have no doubt, steadied a hun- 
dred and an 
effect of it somewhat amusing to observe is 
the unfolding, in men who are distinctly 
politicians, of new and, judging by their 
past careers, entirely unexpected ambitions. 

In proper sequence, this chapter of Mr. 
Rogsevelt’s life should have pertained, to 
speak after the manner of ancient novels, 
to our hero’s youth and education. It was 
determined, however, at the outset, to en- 
deavor to impart to these papers a feature 
of the useful, rather than make any at- 
tempt at literary or artistic excellence. 
No hesitation is felt, therefore, in putting 
aside, for the time being, the interesting 
period of youth and education—which, by 
the way, should afford a good opportunity 
for a study of educational facilities existing 
at the close of the nineteenth century—in 
order to take up that portion of Mr. Roose 


be 


goes straight, is 


leads to 


ease 


and 


progress, 


thousand wavering minds; 





velt’s work which is at this moment at- 
tracting the attention not only of the 
United States, but of entire Europe. The 


story of the young man and his early sur- 
roundings—the influences which beset him 
at school and college—can be studied later, 
while the remarkable review just sent to 
Congress of the conditions which surround 
the people of the United States at the open- 
ing of the new century, is full of the most 
direct interest for all classes of people. 
Hitherto, Presidential based 
upon issues slowly developed through long 


messages, 


previous years of political struggle, have 
been sent to a Congress strictly divided 
upon partisan lines. These messages were 
listened to with inattention and usually re- 
garded as not in any way weightily affect- 
ing the questions discussed. 

For the first time, a new President stands 
before a people whose minds are free, who 
erect him either with enthusiasm or with an 
attentive willingness to consider thought- 
fully every word he may utter. More than 
that, we are just at that period when old 
issues seem to have been swept from the 
political boards. Suggestions of problems 
which have been slowly and uncertainly 
dawning in the public mind are definitely 
enunciated for the first time. 

The questions raised by the War of the 
Rebellion, by antagonistic sections, ques- 
tions of of tariff as 
it was formerly an issue, have all disap- 
peared in their old forms—some of them 
entirely at rest, others to appear under 
new alinements of individual advocates and 


currency, and even 


in entirely new shapes. 

The public mind for the time being is 
one of extraordinary calmness and dispas- 
sion. New comets in the industrial world, 
accompanied by conditions of unusual 
prosperity, have been hurled across the 
business firmament with such extraordinary 
rapidity and in such numbers that the gen- 
eral impression is not very distinctly de- 
fined. 

‘‘To what has the new century brought 
ourselves and our 


us?*’ we are asking 


neighbors. 
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Then comes the recognition that the new 
confronting problems grow out of the won- 
derful changes in the business world; 
that we have reached the solution of what 
was uppermost in the oldtime efforts when 
men struggled for bread: ‘‘How to pro- 
duce wealth.”’ 

Not only do we know to-day how to pro- 
duce enough wealth for all, but for some 
years the brightest minds have been chiefly 
consumed ‘in devising means to prevent 
overproduction — 

How to prevent the mining of too much 
coal ; 

How to limit the outrush of oil; 

How not to grow too much cotton and corn; 

How not to build too many houses, lest 
some should stand idle; 

How to keep the production of iron, and 
glass, and brass, and wool cloth, and cotton 
cloth, and hats, and shoes, and clothes 
down to the lowest notch. 

And all of a sudden the American people 
has waked up with a curious amazement at 
its own folly. 

‘*Stop production! Why should we stop 
production as long ag there are those who 
go hungry, those who sleep in shameless 
tenements or those who shiver for lack of 
clothes or coal?’? We have solved the 
problem of how to produce wealth; so let 
us now solve the problem— me 

How to secure the fullest results of cheerful 
labor distributed over the widest 
human powers. 

The new century’s new President takes 
up this discussion and presents it not only 
to the seventy-six millions of his own 
countrymen but so as to command— 

The attention of thirty-eight millions of 
Englishmen who are just now groaning 
under eight hundred millions of taxes spent 
on an unjust war brought about through 
the personal ambitions which reign through 

the existing form of government; 

The attention of twenty-nine millions 
of Italians who, through lack of statesmen 
in power to consider economical problems, 
are enduring the hardest poverty ; 

The attention of one hundred and thirty- 
six millions of Russians just beginning to 
dream of a new civilization wherein labor 
will not be driven by the knout and a 
vodka insensibility be not the only surcease 

from misery ; 


area of 
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The attention of -fifty-two millions of 
Germans who, even under the sympathetic 
and highly intelligent Kaiser, are com- 
pelled to go through the agonies of finan- 
cial panic brought about solely through 
the system under which public affairs are 
administered ; 

The admiring attention of the aspiring 
republic of France; and even the attention 
of the prosperous and splendidly governed 
Swiss. 

That is the advantage of a great Republic 
advancing along the highway of a pros- 
perity made possible by its form of govern- 
ment— 

That it stands as a beacon-light guiding 
all the nations of the world to dissatisfac- 
tion with conditions that are stupidly main- 
tained in the face of an enlightened public 
sentiment, and holding out hope that not 
many years can elapse before scientific gov- 
ernment will ‘rule the world in its farther- 
most recesses. 

To this world-audience—its near-by por- 
tion attentive and thoughtful; the remote 
anxious and turning in its distress for some- 
thing which would guide it out of despond 
—the new President addressed his most 
earnest thoughts. 

Other Presidents’ messages have received 
some editorial lines of indifferent comment 
in London journals and two or three lines of 
news note in those of the Continent; but the 
rapid development of American industrial 
conditions has suddenly awakened the 
whole world and made its people aware 
that the fate of all mankind is bound up in 
the advance of our Republic in that wis- 
dom which can scientifically regulate the 
production and distribution of the products 
of labor. 

This President’s message, which would 
make a small volume with its twenty 
thousand words, might almost have been 
labeled— 

‘‘SOCIAL PROBLEMS.”’ 

A recent article in the ‘‘Contemporary 
Review’’ by Mr. Poulteney Bigelow tells of 
President Roosevelt’s youthful days in 
New York—of the formation of a club of 
rich young men who, having before them 
the unfortunate conditions of their city, 
resolved to bring about its reform. The 
club was very small in membership at its 
incipiency, very earnest in its discussion 














of problems, and seeking light. Among 
those who had just come to New York at 
that period was Henry George, fresh from 
the printer’s case in California, full of en- 
thusiasm, but too new to the larger world 
to fully understand his ground. Into this 
little association George was frequently 
brought asa welcome guest, and they all 


listened to the clear reasoning and high 
aspiration of that gifted thinker. One 


wonders, reading the President’s message, 
just what influence this mind of George 
exerted over that of the young Roosevelt, 
and we are tempted to find in the message 
itself evidence of a body lying ‘‘a-moldering 
in the grave while his soul goes marching 
on.’’ 

Beginning with the smaller matters, the 
President considers— 

Eight hours’ labor. 

Preventing barbaric labor of unorganized 
peoples from crowding in and paralyzing 
the prosperity of the American worker. 

Agrarian problems in Puerto Rico. 

Maintenance of the water-courses and 
climate of the United States through pres- 
ervation of the forests. 

Utilization of waste-lands to be made 
valuable by irrigation for the use of the 
rapidly increasing population. 

A monetary system for Hawaii. 

The Indian converted into a citizen in- 
stead of remaining a tribal danger. 

The organization of all the Americas 
into a brotherhood as taken up by the Pan- 
American Congress. 

The prevention of insensate crime by the 
ignorant. 

The regulation of immigration so that 
the United States may not receive a greater 
number of ignorant and vicious persons 
than it can safely assimilate and educate. 

The regulation of the money of exchange 
so that it shall not be in the power of un- 
scrupulous men to precipitate panics and, 
in the effort to aggrandize for their own 
benefit, sacrifice the long labors of the pro- 
ducing classes. 

The necessity of preventing those forms 
of government which will presently expire 
by limitation from obtaining a foothold 
and a new lease of life in South America. 

The encouragement’ of by 
means of expositions at Charleston, St. 
Louis and elsewhere. 


education 
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The facilitating of business and educa- 
tion by means of an intelligently designed 
post-office which shall make the dissemi- 
nation of good books and good periodicals 
sasy and so tend to the education of those 
whose intellectual needs are important to 
the Republic. 

But all of these points are of mere minor 
importance. That to which they lead up 
is the question which is agitating every- 
body’s mind :— 

What will be the effect of the apparently 
limitless combinations of capital, where the 
large is drawing to itself the small with a 
rapidity which rivals the attraction of the 
suns upon the nebule of the universe? 
Those in any measure familiar with the 
operations of finance recognize that these 
combinations, commanding as they do the 
banking capital of the country and the end- 
less ramifications of business, are armed 
with what is practically irresistible power. 
They may determine to upbuild or to crush, 
and the success of their mandate is certain. 
All classes of business interests bow to 
them in snobbery or in fear. A few men, 
having drawn to themselves all power in 
the financial and commercial worlds, may 
next determine to take over the govern- 
ment itself, and the class which would be 
interested in subserving their purpose 
might be so powerful as compared with the 
others of greater independence that the 
struggle would be an unequal one. No 
man actually fears this result, because of the 
immense confidence we have in American 
manhood; and yet? 

Therefore, as has already been said, all 
interest centers in this one section of the 
President’s message: What relations shall 
government bear to the great aggregations 
of capital which will eventually control all 
the natural products, all the great indus- 
tries and all the transportation systems of 
the country? 

President Roosevelt, to the great satisfac- 
tion of all classes, goes at his problem in a 
most conservative way. He recognizes, as 
do all thinking men, that organization is a 
step in the right direction. There has 
been too much waste through petty effort, 
ill directed and unintelligently organized 
under the warfare known as the competitive 
system. He doubtless holds the view so 
commonly shared to-day, that the world’s 
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work as at present done could be performed 
in half the number of hours if intelligently 
organized and directed. He understands 
that in a measure these great combinations 
are serving the highest purposes and lead 
in the right direction. The men who are 
making these combinations could not serve 
the world better. 

But, when organization is eomplete, 
what’ then? Who will administer these 
immense powers? President Roosevelt has 
two remedies. 

The first is the organization of a Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries with a 
full Cabinet officer in control. It might 
perhaps better be called a Department of 
Intelligence—a Department for the Study 
of Social Problems. He proposes that this 
department shall seture the fullest in- 
formation and present to the public such 
statements as will enable them to realize 
the advantages and dangers presented by 
these combinations. His presentation of 
the subject is extremely able, and is worth 
quoting in extenso because it is the first 
time that a President of the United States 
has clearly expressed the importance of 
this issue. 

‘*The mechanism of modern business,’ 
he says, ‘‘is so delicate that extreme care 
must be taken not to interfere with it in a 
spirit of rashness or ignorance. y 
In facing new industrial conditions the 
whole history of the world shows that legis- 
lation will generally be both unwise and 
ineffective unless undertaken after calm 
inquiry and with sober self-restraint. 
. . . In dealing with business in- 
terests, for the government to undertake by 
crude and ill-considered legislation to do 
what may turn out to be bad would be to 
incur the risk of such far-reaching national 
disaster that it would be preferable to un- 
dertake nothing at all. The men who 
demand the impossible or the undesirable 
serve as the allies of the forces with which 
they are nominally at war, for they hamper 
those who would endeavor to find out in 
rational fashion what the wrongs really are 
and to what extent and in what manner it 
is practicable to apply remedies. 

‘*All this is true, and yet it is also true 
that there are real and grave evils, one of 
the chief being overcapitalization, because 
of its many baleful consequences, and a res- 


olute and practical effort must be made 
to correct these evils. 

‘There is a wide-spread conviction in the 
minds of the American people that the 
great corporations known as trusts are in 
certain of their features and tendencies 
hurtful to the general welfare. This 
springs from no spirit of envy or unchari- 
tableness, nor lack of pride in the great in- 
dustrial achievements that have placed this 
country at the head of the nations struggling 
for commercial supremacy. . . . It 
is based upon sincere conviction that com- 
bination and concentration should be, not 
prohibited, but supervised and within 
reasonable limits controlled; and, in my 
judgment, this conviction is right. 

‘It is no limitation upon property rights 
or freedom of contract to require that 
when men receive from government the 
privilege of doing business under corporate 
form, which frees them from individual 
responsibility and enables them to call into 
their enterprises the capital of the Re- 
public, they shall do so upon absolutely 
truthful representations as to the value of 
the property in which the capital is to be 
invested. Corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce should be regulated if they 
are found to exercise a license working to 
the public injury. It should be as much 
the aim of those who seek for social bet- 
terment to rid the business world of crimes 
of cunning as to rid the entire body politic 
of crimes of violence. Great corporations 
exist only because they are created and 
safeguarded by our institutions, and it is 
therefore our right and our duty to see that 
they work in harmony with these institu- 
tions.”’ 

These words are conservative. They are 
the effort of a man moving slowly, but 
with determination. In the mouth of a 
merely political President, they would mean 
next to nothing; but from Theodore 
Roosevelt they come with an environment 
of character that inspires confidence. It 
is because the public trusts the absolute 
good faith of Theodore Roosevelt, his 
courage in meeting the necessary crises, 
and his vigor in doing when doing be- 
comes essential, that the public will await 
with ease of mind such solution of the 
problem as may be worked out under Mr. 
Roosevelt's administration. 


(Jo be continued.) 
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YOSTON in its loftiest mood, Beacun 
> Street in its moments of most rigid 
hauteur exclusiveness, had 


and pained 


never produced anything (anybody, 


rather) more correct, — more 
frigidly proper, more sensitively conven- 
tional, than Eli Whitaker Re- 
serve and dignity marked his manner on all 
occasions. Poole could have found 
the slightest fault with his dress. Nor 
did he owe any tradesman a bill. Never 
was he guilty of the least indiscretion. 
Wine of the very best brands, in the most 
singularly small quantities, he sipped at his 
club. Women he treated with great cour- 
tesy on the sound principle laid down by 
the Pater Patriw: ‘‘ Friendly relations with 
all; entangling alliances with none.’’ He 
did not even play the flute badly, while he 
3ad 


intensely 
Perkins. 


not 


never missed a symphony concert. 
form’’ was his severest condemnation of an 
individual. ‘‘Rum lot’’ his favorite criti 
cism of any party of people that lacked the 
Vere de Vere stamp, the hall-mark of his 
set. His card almost a prayer. 
Would-be dandies dressed after him. 
People who were in doubt when to show 
up at an entertainment felt comfort and 
conviction their 
directing their conduct the moment they 
saw Mr. Perkins doing it, ‘‘Mr. Perkins 
was so particular. *’ 

‘*Particular Perkins,’’ indeed, was what 
the irreverent Harvard had 
chosen to dub this model classmate. He 
was twenty-four, rich, highly successfu as 
an architect, handsome, well born, and it 
seemed likely that he would continue to be 
the glass of fashion and the mold of good 
form in a most sinfully narrow and vul- 


was 


warming bosoms and 


youths at 


garly exclusive circle that regarded him 
as its arbiter elegantiarum, when Jove, tir- 
ing of his own work, allowed Eli to catch 
a bad cold that settled in his throat 
sent him in the height of the season to 
New Orleans. It was characteristic of the 


and 


man that, sick as he was, he took a solid 
week to make his old-maidish preparations 
for exile into the Desert of Sahara of his 
imagination: ‘the South,’’ he called it. 
If he had been going to the heart of Africa 
he could not have taken his precautions 
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more carefully against hunger, thirst, cold, 
dirt, dullness, general isolation and remote- 


ness from the center of all things, alias 
Boston. He bought a portable bath-tub 
of india-rubber, and invested largely in 


soaps, sponges and other toilet requisites. 
He got a complete coffee equipment. He 
laid in a good stock of books, and took 
especial pains to supply himself abundantly 
with writing-materials of immaculate tone 
and quality, neatly emblazoned with his 
crest. 

When the day arrived for his depart- 
ure, felt a little being still 
young, but rigidly suppressed the feeling. 


he excited, 


It seemed to him something in the nature 


of an event that he should be leaving 
3oston. It seemed impossible, almost, 
that Boston should go on pretty much as 
usual without him. But nobody else 


seemed agitated by the fact in the least. 
His father shook hands with him politely. 
That is the advantage of having a Boston 
father. One feels 
even that to be a comfort, as one gets on 
in life. Sut Eli have 
said, and by no means thankful for small 
His mother 


Ile is sure to be polite. 
was young, as I 


mercies, at home or abroad. 
had presented a cool cheek for him to kiss, 
and had complained that he had pushed 
All 


his 


her cap awry as he administered it. 
the had that he had 
flannels, his overshoes, his dressing-gown: 


same, she seen 
she had ordered a special brand of butter 
and the Boston to him 
regularly; she had presented him with a 
new trunk like- 
Six 


papers be sent 
and a new traveling-bag; 
wise a handsome silk 
pairs of spats in colors that would have de- 


umbrella and 
lighted the soul of a Quaker; a housewife, 
in case he should want to sew on a button; 
a shoe-bag; a bex of liver pills, and a new 
Bible. People read everything in Boston, 
even the Bible. and though Mrs. Perkins 
was a Buddhist, she said that she enjoyed 
‘‘its fine Semitic flavor’’; that it toned up 
her ‘‘moral muscles when they got flabby.”’ 
New Orleans stood in Mrs. Perkins’ mind 
for nothing so much as a permanent state 
of 


the book might 


relaxed moral muscles, and she thought 


be useful to Eli. That is 


the best of mothers always and everywhere ; 
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they think of everything that can possibly 
benefit their beloved offspring. Mr. Per- 
kins walked down the steps, lifted his hat 
civilly to his saying, ‘‘I 
you'll wire when you get there?’’ and 
without waiting for a response, went off to 
the office, just as Eli was getting into his 


son, suppose 


cab. 

While the coachman was disposing of 
his bags, Eli, having rolled his umbrella 
within an inch of its life, looked out. The 
house-maid on the third floor was closing 
the windows of his room, to keep the sun 
from fading the carpet. The house-maid 
on the first floor was rubbing out a scratch 
that he had inadvertently given the front 
door as he issued from it with his new 
umbrella tucked under his arm. The 
butler was carefully replacing the lace cur- 
tains in the drawing-room, which Eli had 
carelessly pulled aside in order to 
whether his cab had come or 


see 


not. The 


Templeton-Browns, who lived next door, 


were at their window. Mrs. Brown gave 
him a faint bat of the eyelids which, as a 
farewell to a sick man going a thousand 
miles from home, could scarcely be called 
enthusiastic. Miss Edith 
the other way; the fact was that she con- 


3rown looked 
sidered herself aggrieved by his going away 
at all, for Eli had shown her the most 
pronounced Boston attentions. He had 
taken her to a symphony concert once; 
twice to the Public Library, and three 
times to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
He had sent her a copy of Sloan’s ‘‘An- 
cient Persian Dynasties.’’ He had even 
brazenly hinted that he would ‘‘come some 
Sunday and take her for a walk on Beacon 
Street.’’ All these significant, highly 
compromising, and impassioned attentions 
within a period of five years had naturally 
aroused the highest hopes of the young 
lady in question, hopes that had not been 
fulfilled, to the ire of the whole.Brown con- 
nection. Eli felt a little sheepish himself 
as he drove away, and realized that he had 
just escaped doubling his joys and trebling 
his expenses. He felt the chill of his de- 
parture, and regretted that his mother had 
not weakly put her head out of the window 
to see the last of him. Mrs. Perkins, like 
a well-conducted person, was at that 
moment seated at her desk. She had dis- 
missed Eli from her well-regulated mind, 
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and had set herself to address a thousand 
circulars which she was sending out in aid 
of a ‘‘Home for Aged and Indignant 
Females’? in which she was at that time 
much interested. ‘‘Edith is a nice girl,’’ 
thought Eli, ‘*but—I—don’t—think—I 
-—ever—will I don’t like her well 
enough to go in for all that’’—which was 
remarkable; for Edith Brown was simply 
Eli Perkins in petticoats. 

Eli stopped in New York, of course. 
When good Bostonians want to enjoy 
themselves, they always go to New York, 
if only to renounce and condemn it prop- 
erly. He stayed at a little French hotel 
downtown where the cuisine and the wines 
were very much to his taste, and in the 
office accidentally picked up a copy of the 
‘‘Courier des Etats Unis.’’ His eye fell 
upon an advertisement that interested him. 
It stated that at Sefiora Bel Gado’s Pension, 
Rue Polignac, New Orleans, good cooking, 
good claret, good beds and excellent at- 
tendance might be expected, at given 
rates, with no extra charges. This was 
precisely what Eli wanted. ‘‘At a hetei 
nobody would ever give me a second 
thought, and I am far from ,well,’’ he 
reflected. ‘‘In a private family I should 
have no privacy, and a terrible amount of 
the family; but at a first-class boarding- 
house like this I can be quite independent, 
can make myself very comfortable, and 
shall be looked after a bit if I get worse; 
besides, I can improve my French.’’ Elis 
French had been acquired in Boston. He 
had never been abroad. And while the 
French of Boston is by no means the 
French of ‘‘Stratford-Atte-Bowe,’’ it must 
be tonfessed that it is not the French of 
Paris, or New Orleans either, and Eli had 
the good sense to recognize this fact. He 
folded the newspaper carefully and put it 
back in the exact spot where he had found 
it, took a pen and wrote this telegram: 


‘*To THE SENoRA Bet Gapo, 5073 Polig- 
nac Street: Reserve two large front rooms 
for me; leave at once; sick; have fires. 
Reference, Universal Bank, and President 
of Cotton Exchange. 

‘*ELt WHITAKER PERKINS.”’ 


Next day Mr. Perkins crossed over to 
Jersey City, took an express-train, and raced, 
19 
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rattled, slammed, banged, whizzed, bumped, 
flew, past town after town, through city 
after city and state after state. The skies 
grew constantly bluer and softer; the 
population, sparser and sparser; the negro 
element in it, larger and blacker; the 
country, flatter and flatter; until he got 
down among the swamps of Alabama. 
And he had been struck by nothing but 
the vast territorial expanse of these United 
States of ours; the style and the charge of 
his meals; the gloomy beauty of the huge 
moss-covered oaks; the loneness and _ lorn- 
ness of the solitary negro cabin, the soli- 
tary negro, his solitary wife, children, 
mule, cane- or cotton-patch, yellow dog 
and ash-hopper, until when he got near 
Mobile his train ran into the up-freight 
and got badly smashed. Fortunately, no 
one was hurt, but the accident caused a 
delay of several hours. Due at New 
Orleans at 9:30 a.m., Mr. Perkins did not 
arrive there until 5 o'clock p.m. 

The day was cold, astonishingly so, he 
thought, for that region. The supply of 
coal on the cars had given out; and he 
had not improved the condition of his 
throat by standing around on wet ground 
and getting thoroughly chilled. Aware of 
this fact, he took the first cab that pre- 
sented itself and drove through a city whose 
air of smiling gaiety, cheerfulness and 
prosperity produced its effect upon him, 
sick as he felt and rapid as was his transit. 

The Pension Bel Gado was a big wooden 
house, built in the old orthodox bungalow 
fashion so suited to the climate of Louis- 
iana and the needs of its people. It was 
set in a beautiful, old-fashioned garden, 
rich in orange-trees, bananas, dwarf-palms, 
samelias, cape jasmine and violets. A 
great wave of perfume from the violets and 


orange-trees, which were in bloom, reached 


him as he stood at the gate. The verandas 
were full of plants. <A La 
Marque ran up to the third story, and com- 
pletely embowered one side of the veranda 
with a great wealth of boughs and leaves, 
and several hundred deliciously fragrant 
roses in full bloom, not to mention as many 
more exquisite buds. Such a chorus of 
bird-songs reached him from within and 
without as he mounted the steps that he 
looked about him eagerly to determine 
where the scund came from, and observed 


magnificent 
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with disapproval that the house had not 
be@n paimted for thirty years at least and 
that several palings were missing from the 
fence, also that the door-bell was smudgy 
and that the brass knocker (a veritable 
curio) was not to the Boston standard 
at all in the matter of polish. 

His ring was answered by a magnificent 
Semiramide of a negress who, in spite of 
her age and her coquettish turban, was so 
tall, dignified and commanding in appear- 
ance and manner that he felt quite awed by 
her. He did not understand the Gumbo 
French in which she greeted him, but the 
imperial, and imperious, courtesy of the 
gesture with which she motioned him into 
the salon required no interpretation. <A 
servant was called; his cab was dismissed, 
and he was shown to his room. It was 
furnished with handsome old French furni- 
ture, French pictures, French bric-d-brac 
—some of it of the innocently naughty 
kind that delights the Gallic mind, but 
brought a shocked smile to Eli’s face. 
The sunlight was streaming in, as was the 
perfumed air from all the open windows. 
A bright little fire burned on the hearth; 
a beautiful bouquet adorned the dressing- 
table; a pile of French novels ogled him 
from the table de nuit. A liqueur-glass 
full of chartreuse vert and a plate of 
sponge-cake were waiting for him on the 
mantelpiece. An encyclopedia, a Greek 
grammar, a Boston newspaper (a month 
old), jostled the ‘‘Figaro,’’ George Sand, 
Dumas, the French and English city papers. 
The green sofa was very chaotic in the 


up 


matter of springs and as shabby as a sofa 
very well could be. The carpet had lost 
almost all trace of color or pattern, and 
was in holes besides—unmended holes, Eli 
observed. Into this room opened a com- 
fortably equipped bath-room, done in pink 
tiles and pink chintz, with a large mirror, 
framed in pink china. The windows, Eli 
observed, had not been washed for some 
time. 

Old Agile, the had 
air of suffering endurance and offendea 
dignity as Eli pointed to the bath-tub, 
which was full of Mississippi River water. 
A conversation ensued which was not satis- 
factory to either party, and induced the 
most radical misconception about the bath 


in the minds of both; for Agle did not 
20 


Semiramide, an 
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understand one word of Boston American, 
and Eli Perkins was no better off in fhe 
matter of Gumbo French. Eli pointed to 
the water in the bath-tub and remembered 
that ‘‘sale’? was French for dirty. Aglhe 
informed him that ‘‘the last second-story 
front had been a mad Englishman, who 


like himself was very dirty and required 
gallons and gallons of water every day’’; 
she hoped ‘‘that monsieur was not going to 


be equally unreasonable.’’ Eli's soul re- 
volted from taking a bath in what he con- 
sidered liquid mud. The towels struck 
him as being scanty and in holes, though 
they were of the finest damask and finely 
embroidered. Agile, who, for the life of 
her, could not understand why anybody 
should use more than a quart of water and 
one towel in the course of a week, looked 
coldly upon monsieur, scenting disapproval 
and much future work. That anybody 
should disapprove of Mississippi River 
water never entered Agle’s head. Eli 
pointed to the towels. Agle’s eyes flashed 
fire, and her frown was terrible. Eli 
slipped a five-dollar bill her hand. 
Agle’s face took on a look of serene maj- 
esty. She did not smile; to smile would 
have been vulgar, and would have shown 
that she had been badly brought up. 
Agle looked like a goddess who had been 
first offended and then placated, as she 
swept swiftly away and swiftly back 
again, bringing a pile of towels over her 
arm, all old, all of the finest damask, all 
exquisitely darned, and all beautifully em- 
broidered. ‘* Monsieur est trés comme il 
faut,’’ she said as she placed them on 
the rack. She then led him 
hall into his boudoir. Paris itself was not 
more French than that room. It was indeed 
a bit of the Paris of a hundred and fifty 
years ago. It looked like a bonbonnitre. 
Eli was the only masculine and American 
thing in it, as he at once felt. Watteau 
would have been thoroughly at home in it. 
It was pink; it was blue; it was gilded; 
it was faded; it refined; it was 
artistic; it was charming—and Eli was 
charmed with it. He would have liked to 
stay in it, examine and enjoy ity and he 
did take time to look at the bric-i-brac, 
and see if the prints were open letter- 


into 


across the 


was 


proof, 
But by this time he was beginning to feel 
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really ill. His head and back ached vio- 
lently. His throat felt twice its usual size. 
So he went back to his room and got 
into bed, noticing as he did so a bottle of 
Lubin on his bureau to which was attached 
a scroll on which was written in flowing 
foreign characters: ‘‘This to welcome mon- 
sieur and wish him the good health.’’ Eli 
had perceived before now that some care 
and thought for his comfort had been spent 
on the room, and the fact had amazed him. 
The average keeper of a Boston or New York 
boarding-house is certainly not given to 
poetical flights of fancy in making ready 
to receive victims. Eli had felt grateful 
but the bottle of Lubin touched 
him. He smiled, and blushed like a girl 
over it, at first. And then he felt ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. ‘*What does the 
woman mean by it?’’ he thought, and the 
Perkins pride took offense. He tried to 
go to sleep; but did not succeed. His 
throat continued to swell; his back and 
head ached worse than ever. He wished 
himself at home most fervently. 

At this moment there was a tap at the door 
and Agle put her head in. She brought a 
steaming plate of delicious ‘‘gumbo aux 
fines herbes’’ and a French roll which she 
said the sefiora had saved for him from 
dinner. But Eli’s soul refused even this 
comfort. It is true he had never eaten 
gumbo aux fines herbes or he certainly 
would have sat up in bed and disposed of 
it, if it had been the last act of a misspent 
life. As it was, he shook his head, and 
Agle offered him a tisane instead. He 
again shook his head, and Agle disap- 
peared. 

Between that time and twelve o’clock, 
Eli Perkins got steadily worse, and at 
that hour, concluded that he must have 
a doctor. Reluctant as he was to disturb 
the house, he gave several vigorous pulls at 
the old-fashioned bell-rope that hung at 
the head of his bed, and after quite an inter- 
val—it seemed to his fevered impatience 
a year—Agle reappeared. She lit the 
gas and approached the bed, looked 
steadily at Eli, and tried vainly to under- 
stand his hoarse attempts to convey to her 
mind, in his best Meisterschaft French, the 
fact that he wanted a doctor, at once. 
Age retired, but returned in a few minutes 
with her mistress. 


before, 
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The Sefiora Bel Gado was attired in her 
dressing-gown, and had a profusion of curly 
auburn hair flowing over her shoulders. 
Her naked feet, very pretty little feet too, 
were thrust into a pair of straw slippers. 
She was a small woman, with regular feat- 
ures, and had extremely large, soft, velvety, 
dark eyes, with very long eyelashes, and a 
pensive brow set above them, contradicted 
by a-red, wide, laughing mouth, full of 
white teeth. She was thirty-eight and 
made no secret of it; yet a.l the experience 
of a woman who had seen a great deal of 
the seamy side of life had not taken from 
her the heart of a little child—an Irish 
child at that. She approached the bed, 
and Eli in a choky voice got off several 
of his crack Meisterschaft sentences—a 
kind of muffled adaptation of Ollendorff’s 
acute, intellectual pertinent phrases about 
‘‘the cook’s wife’s cousin’s husband's 
uncle’s umbrella’’ that we all find so use- 
ful in foreign countries. ‘‘Bort you are 
seek; bort you are suffering!’’ the 
sefora, advancing and fixing her eyes upon 
him. Even then, Eli could not but notice 
how soft, and dark, and sweet the sejiora’s 
eyes were; nor did the length of her eye- 
lashes escape him, nor the beauty of her 
tresses. ‘‘Mon Dieu! but I cannot forgive 
you! To lie here all these hours so seek 
alone! You have not the jimjam, eh? I 
have had with the jimjam. It is not 
amusante.’’ Badly as he felt, Eli hastened 
to assure the sefiora that he was not suffer- 
ing from that particular malady. II as he 
was, he could not help laughing as he did 
so. 

And his merriment 
interest. The sefora’s laugh was the most 
deliciously gay, infectious thing in the way 
of a laugh that ever issued from a woman's 
lips. She seemed ashamed of it, however, 
and wiped it away with a tiny, laced 
pocket-handkerchief, much scented with 
‘*mille-fleurs.’’ Then she became all 
solicitude again. She felt his pulse; she 
smoothed back his hair; she put an extra 
pair of blankets on the bed; she poked 


said 


was repaid with 


the fire, and she posted Agle off for the. 


doctor. In an instant the child had be 
come a capable woman. Nor did 
waste time in Agle’s absence. First 
made him an orange-flower tisane that re- 
lieved the congestion of his throat very 


she 
she 
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much for the time being. Then she put 
away his clothes neatly in the armoire. 
She shaded the light carefully with a 
ballet-girl in pink tissue-paper; she shut 
the window nearest his bed; and all the 
while she talked to Eli, with the utmost 
vivacity and cheerfulness. Then she got a 
foot-tub, a kettle of hot water and a tin 


of mustard, saying: ‘‘I put on the ’ot 


water when I am coming in, for this I 


know: if it arrives that is seek, it 
matters ..‘ of which, there is nothing so 
good as the ‘ot water.’’ Having arranged 
the bath, she put it on a chair by the bed. 
Perceiving her intention, Eli sat up in bed, 
drew his knees up in front of him, and 
100ked so horrified that the sefora, hearing 
his loud exclamation, ‘‘You are not going 
to bathe my feet! You are not going to 
bathe my feet!’ and seeing herself frantic- 
ally waved away, exclaimed in her turn, 
‘*Mon Dieu! it is the jimjam!’’ and made 
for the door, not recognizing propriety 
personified. This, Eli again emphatically 
denied; and the sefiora returned to his bed- 
side, and without more ado, she flung aside 
the bedclothes, seized Eli’s feet, and deftly 
swung them outside and popped them into 
the tub. She then covered the tub with 
a blanket to keep the steam in, sat down 
in the rocking-chair and smiled at the fire. 
When she considered that she had boiled 
her patient’s feet long enough, she arose 
briskly and said: ‘‘They must not get cold 
—the feet of monsieur. Wait. I gotoseek 
my ol’ jupon de flanelle.’? She was back 
in a moment, still brisk, still smiling, 
warmed her flannel petticoat at the fire, 
wiped Eli’s feet, wrapped them up, re- 
placed them, tucked him in comfortably, 
‘*You did not want? Why for do 
Quelle bétise, mon- 
But we must 


one 


saying: 
you look like thees? 
sieur likes not to be seek. 
all be seek.’’ 

Eli gasped. The situation was too much 
for him. Boston had not prepared him for 
such shocks, much as it had done for 
him. The sefora subsided into her rock- 
ing-chair again with a truly infantine air: 
‘‘Ah! I have it! It was not that mon- 
sieur was seek. It was that I laugh when 
he speak. I beg ten thousand pardons for 
my so great rudeness. But the French of 
monsieur, he is so droll! Nevertheless I 
am not so bad-elevated that I should laugh 
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at a pronunciation. And I find the 
English d-r-readful. Enfin, monsieur 
talks ver’ well; ver’ well indeed. Admir- 
iablement; only the accent is a little dif- 
ferent.’’ At this point the doctor came in, 
followed by Agle, and Eli was taken seri- 
ously in hand. 

For three days after this he got better 
and worse. Then he got decidedly worse. 
Then he nearly died—indeed, he would 
have died, had it not been for the sefora, 
who nursed him with the utmost. skill, 
kindness and unselfishness. On the day 
that he was pronounced out of danger the 
seora looked radiant. She had not left 
his bedside except for a few minutes for 
more than forty-six hours. She now sank 
into a chair near the fire, pale and languid, 
saying: ‘‘You have given me a gur-r-reat 
fur-r-r-ight, ami! Agile, a little 
orange-flower water in my eau sucrée, if 
I fear a crise des nerfs, Is 
It was Toi- 


mon 


you please. 
that Toinette at the door?”’ 


nette, a tiny little quadroon, holding a baize 


bag. The sefiora broke into a torrent of 
French. Toinette was bidden to enter. 
She was told to thank God and the Blessed 
Virgin for the recovery of the dear friend 
tying there in bed. She was told that the 
world had never seen such courage, such 
fortitude, such patience, as he had shown 
during his illness, and that it was madame’s 
intention to make a little féte for him as 
soon as he was able to go out. Toinette 
then asked if it was madame’s intention 
to be combed, to coifed, that day? 
Would madame retire to her room? To 
which madame replied that she had been 
too unhappy for a week to care what she 
looked like, but that now she would cer- 
tainly give herself the benefit of Toinette’s 
artistic services and become again a civil- 
ized Before Eli could make a 
single remonstrance, Toinette had filled her 
mouth full of hairpins and had _ swiftly 
produced a whole row of bottles, oint- 
ments, pomades, perfumes, frizzes, curls, 
combs, 


be 


woman. 


braids, brushes and_tortoise-shell 
which she deposited in plain view on Eli 
Perkins’ bureau. Madame, with all the 
nonchalance of a great lady of the Louis- 
Quinze period, took a mirror in her hand, 
and gave herself up completely to Toi- 
nette, who proceeded to comb, brush and 
abundant tresses with the 


arrange ler 
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greatest possible diligence, zeal and taste. 
Toinette had been the sefiora’s hairdresser 
for ten years. The two women chatted 
volubly and pleasantly during the transac- 
tion, and from his position in bed, Eli 
found himself superintending the perform- 
ance with a good deal of interest—admiring 
the turn of madame’s head; her smooth, 
low brow; the combined amiability and 
simplicity of her expression. Nor was this 
all. Three tradesmen came to madame for 
orders during the transaction and Agle, 
who had been to the grocer’s, was sharply 
questioned as to whether he had not given 
her a box of guava jelly when she paid his 
bill. It appeared that he had, and it was 
duly turned over to the sefiora, who opened 
it and was apparently enjoying its con- 
tents, when two lovely little creole cherubs 
of girls strolled in and fairly flung them- 
selves upon the sefiora, whom they em- 
braced and kissed a dozen times. When 
they had been told to make their compli- 
ments and congratulations to monsieur, to 
whom they were presented as Too-Too and 
Lulu Bénoit, ‘‘daughters to my great fren’ 
when I was at the convent,’’ the box of 
guava jelly was turned over to the twins. 
Agile was sent out for bananas for them, 
and when she came back the sefiora amused 
herself by feeding first one child and then 
the other with morsels of fruit, after which 
Agle was sent downstairs for raisins «od 
almonds for the ‘‘dear little kittens.’” 

‘*Sit there,’’ said the sefiora, placing 
Too-Too and Lulu on Eli’s sole-leather hat- 
box, and filling their laps with goodies. 

‘*Not there,’’? Eli feebly expostulated.. 
That hat-box was one of his most cherished 
possessions, and he expected to see it cave: 
in every moment under their combined! 
weight. The sefora did not heed him in 
the least; she was very fond of the cherubs, 
and it seemed to her just’ the place for 
them. 

‘*‘What would my mother say if she 
could see me!’’ thought Eli as he looked 
around the 1oom. 

When Toinette had finished the highly 
artistic structure which she had slowly 
built up, she whisked the hairs off the 
sehora’s peignoir with a last deprecating 
‘*Permettez,’? and madame rose, saying, 
‘‘Are you sure, Toinette, that you have 
fastened. that curl, in welh® It would sca:- 












dalize if it dropped.’’ Eli's laugh de- 
lighted the sefiora. 

‘*Voila, Toinette. He is well enough 
to laugh. Is not that good!’’ she said. 
‘*And when one can laugh, all is well.”’ 

‘*But look at the jelly on my hat-box,”’ 
protested Eli feebly from the bed. 

‘But what would you? They are chil- 
dren,’ replied the sefiora. She then play- 
fully swept them off their seat, and pres- 
ently had them rolling all over the room as 
she tickled them and played with them, 
apparently as much to her satisfaction and 
delight as to theirs. Agle appeared at 
that moment, to say that there 
gentleman downstairs who had come about 
the rent and must see madame at 
On hearing this, the sefiora grew grave and 
darted over to the bureau, glanced down 
at her black silk skirt, pinned her peignoir 
securely together across the front, hastily 
seized Eli’s cravat, knotted it around her 
throat and ran out of the room. She 
came back instantly, and putting her head 
in the door, looked laughingly at Eli, and 
pointing with her index-finger to his cravat 
said: ‘‘Pardon. You will permit? No?”’ 

‘*Oh, of course,’’ said. Eli, but his voice 
was faint and his feelings were indescrib- 
able. The first thing he had ever been 
taught was, never under any circumstances 
to wear anything that belonged to anybody 
else, nor to allow anybody else to wear 
anything that belonged to him. The en- 
tire absence of any consciousness on the 
sefiora’s part that she was doing anything 
remarkable, anything to which he could 
possibly object, added to the fact that she 
had nursed him, cooked for him, worried 
over him, wept over him, and now was 
rejoicing with all her own generous, loving 
heart over his recovery, sealed his lips. 

When he was up again, the sefiora re- 
moved herself, her belongings, her servants, 
tradespeople, and all the paraphernalia of 
a sick-room down the corridor, and Eli 
was left alone, sitting up in a very gor- 
geous new dressing-gown with his room all 
to himself. Now Eli had lived alone all 
his life, in a way. His father had never 
understood him. His mother had made an 





was a 


once. 


idol of his only sister, who had died three 
years before, and had been able to give 
Eli only such scraps of affection as were 
It was not 


left over from that passion. 
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until very recently that she had in a stiff, 
embarrassed way shown any feeling in deal- 
ing with him. She had not neglected 
him; yet Eli had keenly felt the. differ- 
For under his cold and 
exterior, loaded with irons and kept habit- 
ually in a strait-waistcoat, was a warm 
and very hungry heart. As he sat by the 
fire, now, what he was recalling was the 
infinite kindness and pity of the sefora’s 
eyes, and the tears that rolled down her 
cheeks when about to choke; 
the delight, yes, the genuine, unmistak- 
able delight, that showed itself in her mo- 
bile face when the doctor pronounced him 
The sefiora’s face was not 
wrinkles. It had lost the ‘soft 
contours of youth. It could express 
tragedy (usually over something that seemed 
a trifle to Eli). 3ut it was never hard, 
never gloomy. Joyous, on the contrary; 
kiné above all; childlike, strange to say— 
sometimes almost infantine in its innocent 
gaiety and sweetness. 

He dressed and went out the 
streets, and got a good general idea of 
the charming old city, unlike any other on 
this continent. Everything in the French 
quarter interested him enormously. The 
shops; the signs; the people; the tiny res- 
taurants with their sanded floors, giving 
directly on the street; the tiled roofs, the 
narrow pavements, the old courtyards filled 
with fountains and flowers; the prevalence 
of verandas, grilles, jalousies, enormous 
green shutters; the bright dresses, the 
bright faces, the sun; the profusion of 
babies, white, black and yellow; the dogs; 
the dirt; the malodorous gutters below, the 
blue skies above—all made an impression 
upon him. It seemed to him Oriental al- 
most; so foreign that he could scarcely 
believe that he was in an American city: 
alike squalid and splendid, barbarous and 
highly civilized: distinctly sensuous. This 
bit of the Paris, the France, of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, preserved 
on this side of the Atlantic in amber, with 
some disfiguring American anachronisms 
and additions, he summed up as ‘‘so South- 
ern.’’ He stepped into a book-store, and 
in ten minutes felt that he could spend a 
year there with pleasure and profit; into a 
bric-d-brac shop and bought a beautiful old 
tea-pot for his mother with the cipher of 


ence. reserved 


he seemed 


out of danger. 
without 


into 
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the Bourbons on it; into a print-shop, 


where he found a delightful and rare head 
of Turenne. 
When, presently, he got back to the 


Pension Bel Gado, he found the sefora 
sitting on a camp-stool on the veranda. 
She wore a wonderful flowered dressing- 
gown. Her hair was what she would her- 
self have called ébouriffé. 
tending the process of having her front 
door painted a bright shade of blue. The 
workman was very old, incredibly shabby, 


He was not 


She was superin- 


one-eyed, paralyzed and lame. 
a painter at all, in fact; he was one of the 
sefora’s poorest protégés. * She had about 
fifty, and Monsieur Arnauld was perhaps the 
feeblest, snuffiest and mest unpractical of 
them all. But to have heard the sefora 
one would have supposed Monsieur Arnauld 
to be a Boucher at The sefiora had 
mixed the paint herself. She was charmed 
She had suggested the panels, 
She 


least. 


with it. 
which were to be of olive-green. 
had an excuse for giving Monsieur 
Arnauld a job, which was best of all. 
‘‘Now, my Arnauld,’’ she was 
saying, ‘‘what taste you have! What a 
beautiful color you have got! How charm- 
ingly you have done those panels, bleu 
comme le ciel! I am enchanted. When 
I want a thing well done, something always 
me, ‘Send for Arnauld.’’’ The 
smiled, cocked his eye at the door 
gravely, and remarked impressively, ‘*Ma- 
dame is right.’’ Perceiving Eli, the seii- 
ora greeted him with a gay ‘‘Voilad. It 
isvery ’an’some. Monchér Monsieur Bose- 
tone, you have been out a long time. One, 
two, tree, four ’our. It is not prudent— 
that.’? Eli acknowledged this, explained 
that he had been too interested to observe 
how the time was passing. The sejfiora 
grew grave, dignified, serious: ‘‘Ah! you 
see our chére belle ville for the first time! 
Naturally monsieur is overwhelmed, emo- 
tioned, never having seen anything so fine. 
I understand. I will not scold, no. There 
is a cup of hot chocolate for monsieur in 
his room.’’ Eli smiled at her gratefully, 
and tried to say a word for Boston. ‘‘Have 
you ever been to Boston?’’ he asked, grow- 
ing impressive in his turn. The sefiora 
shook her head dubiously: ‘‘I know not of 
Boston. It is in New York—yes?’’ Eli 
was so staggered that he had almost to lean 


good 


says to 
old man 
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against the front door for support, fresh 
blue paint and all. 't was Monsieur 
Arnauld who with a bow, paint-brush in 
hand, filled this hiatus: 

‘*No, madame; pardon me for correct- 
ing a woman of madame’s position and 
education, but Bostone, she ‘s in Canada. 
I have it from a personal friend, a sailor.’’ 

Before the task of explaining to the seii- 
ora not only the geographical position, but 
the height, depth, breadth, length and the 
sublimity of Boston, mentally, morally, 
spiritually, physically, Eli stood speechless. 
When he did speak, he said: ‘‘But you are 
surely not going to paint your door that 
color, madame? Don’t you think a nice 
brown or gray would be the thing?’’ 

‘* Brown, gray? It would be hideous! 
When one could have this lovely color!’’ 

‘*T will goin now,’’ said Eli. ‘‘But be- 
fore I go, let me return you this, and thank 
you for the stamp you so kindly lent me.”’ 

She looked ,from him to the pennies 
in his hand and from the pennies to him. 
Then she sat down suddenly, blushed as 
she had not done since she was sixteen, 
and then went off into a peal of laughter. 
Then, with her usual tact, seeing Eli stand- 
ing there bewildered, embarrassed, and 
not too pleased, she said: ‘‘My dear Mon- 
sieur Bostone, I know not what to do with. 
I thought not again of the stamp. And to 
give back like thees is not usage. A little 
bunch of violets, yes. A box of bon- 
bons, if one is well-elevated, possibly. 
But. sous—nevare! But—n’importe! I 
will keep—as souvenirs. Yes, as souve- 
nirs.’? With this, she suppressed her 
lingering amusement violently, sat down 
on the camp-stool, and devoted herself 
afresh to the blue door. Eli returned to 
his room and spent the rest of the day 
writing home; but his thoughts were with 
the sejiora. 

At the table d’hédte of the Pension 
Bel Gado every nationality under the sun 
seemed to be represented. There was a 
perfect babel of foreign tongues, and Eli 
was the only American present. The cook- 
ing was something delicious. The wines, 
whether German, French, Spanish or Italian, 
were pure and excellent. On the first day 
Eli produced a bottle of his own claret, 
but on the second he had a message from 
the sefiora to this effect brought by a 
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waiter: ‘‘Madame begs of monsieur not to 
poison himself with that villainous log- 
wood any longer. The vin ordinaire of 
this house is imported from France directly, 
and is pronounced by gourmands unsur- 
passed. Madame is sure that monsieur has 
been deceived by an unprincipled wine 
merchant, and having a regard for his 
health, takes the liberty to make this sug- 
gestion.’’? Eli had 

prided himself on that 

claret and was piqued. 

IIe tried it on one or two 

of his neighbors at table. 

The effect was dramatic, 

to say the least. Sud- 

den departures, rinsings, 

splutterings, accom- 
panied by profound 
bows and profuse apol- 
ogies, convinced him 
that his claret did not 
find favor in New Or- 
leans, and he gave in, 
substituting the New 
Orleans brand. 

It was not long before 
he found his way to the 
senora’s room at the end 
of the corridor. It was 
not a private room by 
any means. Everybody 
in the house, ‘and, it 
presently seemed to Eli, 
almost everybody in 
found his way to it. And of this he was 
no bad judge; for he formed the 
habit of dropping in himself every day 
before going for his morning walk about 
the city. 

There was, first, a large room, with a big 
desk covered with papers; a big closet full 
of medicines; a long table at which a 
toothless old Spanish woman who weighed 
two hundred, was stone-deaf, and never 
wore any stockings, was nearly always to 
be found cutting out mysterious garments 
for madame and her poor. ‘‘Nobody cuts 
and fits like my good Martina,’’ the sefiora 
would say. ‘‘She works herself to death 
for us ingrates.’’ There was a beautiful 
old Louis-Quinze cabinet; a yellow-satin 
sofa; a recess at one end hung with blue 
silk and lace curtains. There was an 
aviary next to it, full of birds, making 
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such an uproar that one could often scarcely 
be heard. There was an altar at one end, 
that Eli felt very badly about. There were 
so many lights, so many artificial flowers, 
such a variety of saints, such a lot of tinsel 
and tissue-paper. 

He never did get thoroughly reconciled 
to that altar until it came to pass that he 
found on it one day, under the largest 
brass candlestick, two pennies; and behind 
that candlestick, a photograph of Eli 
Whitaker Perkins. 

In the doorway hung madame’s parrot, 
Bi-bi. To hear her talk to it was a liberal 
New Orleans education. All the gossip of 
the neighborhood; all the needs, wants, 
mendacities and miseries of her poor; the 
gossip of the clubs; the peccadilloes and 
peculiarities of the boarders; the thefts 
and failures of the servants; the crimes of 
the tradespeople; the affairs of her friends; 
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the news from the great world of Europe; 
the decrees, feasts, fasts, of the Catholic 
Church, were poured out upon Bi-bi’s 
head, accompanied by such tender leaves 
of lettuce, large lumps of sugar, endear- 
ments, flatteries, cajoleries, as would have 
turned any human being’s head.  Bi-bi 
knew that the sefiora had fallen in love 
with Elia month before she knew it her- 
self. 

That parrot stuck in Eli’s craw for a 
long time. It strongly a 
sailor’s boarding-house—but kismet. Her 
old, blind cat, to which she was almost as 
communicative and quite as kind; her 
asthmatic old poodle, who understood 
French far better than Eli did, were more 
bearable. 

Yet it 


suggested so 


was in this room that he 


learned to know and to love the sejfiora. 
Her simplicity; her boundless goodness 
and generosity to the poor; her cheerful- 
ness; the courage with which she every 
day shouldered the burdens, cares and re- 
sponsibilities of her by no means enviable 
lot; the good sense, the tact, the industry, 


the skill, she displayed in doing so; above 
all, the heart of the woman, amazed and 
won him. Nothing was concealed from 
him, nothing exaggerated, in his capacity 
first of friend and then of lover. The 
sefiora could no more let a decrepit old 
Italian organ-grinder go by without stop- 
ping to play for her than she could fly. 
On cold days the postman was not allowed 
to leave the house without a cup of hot 
coffee. For her confessor’s birthday she had 
a cake baked as big as the top of a flour- 
barrel, with a layer of bonbons around that ; 
a layer of his favorite flowers around that; 
a nimbus of perforated paper about that, 
and a card of felicitation crowning all. 
On New Year’s Day it seemed to Eli that 
for some reason or other she remembered 
everybody in New Orleans. She was al- 
ways loving and giving. The first sign of 
preference that she ever gave him was on 
Christmas Day, when he gave Monsieur 
Arnauld a handsome suit of clothes, bought 
a new cage for Bi-bi, presented Martina 
with a nice dress. She had herself bought 
a stall at the opera for Arnauld, saying: 
‘*That good Arnauld knows and_ loves 
music, I tell you; and if the new tenor 
gives well the ut de poitrine he will clap 
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the hands. But yes! And he never can 
go. Ah! the poverty! She is an ogress! 
She bites, she tears, she devours! I hate 
her!’’ They were alone, and when Ar- 
nauld had retired, the sefiora, to Eli’s in- 
tense astonishment, seized him suddenly 
and kissed him on both cheeks, saying: 
‘*My good, good Monsieur Bostone. Je 
vous aime!"’ 

The decadence, the fall, the utter 
ruin, of Eli Perkins as a Bostonian might 
have been dated from that room, that day, 
that hour, that embrace. Three days later 
a New England schoolma’am came to the 
house to board. It was too late-to rescue 
him. She was a very large, stout woman 
who suggested hardware and the multipli- 
cation-table. She had no more atmosphere 
than the moon. Her head was so close to 
that of Madame Durand at the breakfast- 
table, a week later, that one could scarcely 
have got a sheet of paper between the two 
women, and this is what Miss Miller was 
saying (Miss Miller’s room was next the 
sefiora’s, and she held her knife and fork 
in the air as she said it): ‘‘I heard it my- 
self. I saw it myself. And it was a 
dweller. Nobody ever kissed me like that.’’ 
This was true, but it was not remarkable. 

In a week everybody knew. ‘‘Madame 
looks re-youthed,’’ said Toinette; ‘‘it is 
doubtless the cold weather.’’ Monsieur 
Arnauld went so far as to say to the seii- 
ora, ‘‘Madame, pardon me, but I have my 
suspicions.’? As for the sefiora, she 
laughed, and talked, and blushed, and 
looked like a girl again. 

‘‘Oh! but Iam ’appy, so ’appy. Never 
so ’appy inall my life! I ’ave to ’ole my- 
self to be comme il faut and not commit 
the bétises,’’ she said to Eli. ‘‘I emo- 
tioned not myself when I first knew thee; 
thou wast so pale and severe, and thou didst 
look offended and wouldst wrinkle the 
nose as if there was a bad smell, and curl 
the lip as if displeased. And then I said to 
myself, ‘It must be that he has lived among 
people who were not nice, and good, and 
has had to hold himself away from them 
like Alcide Lovin when he was unjustly 
put in prison with people who were not 
kind, else he would not be so stiff and 
all bottled up and hold himself 4 quatres 
épingles. Perhaps he was beaten as a 
child, and feared to laugh and to. talk 
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and to sing, and it turned him old and did 
fr-r-r-eeze the blood; so now, when he is 
gr-r-r-own, he is still wood, he is still iron, 
he is still ice. He ’ave no ’eart for any- 
thing. But I soon find out he ’ave a ’eart, 
a good ’eart, mon Elee. And now but 
give yourself the trouble to look how 
change’ is Elee. I married myself with 
3el Gado when I was sixteen, and ’e was 
ver’ bad ’orsband. ’E drink and drink, 
and ’ave the jimjam. And once he beat 
me. And then ’e died, and I cried for 
him being so bad, and so dead, and I say 
to me: ‘Léontine, this I tell you. No 
more ‘’orsband. Work for your living, 
and do what you can for the good God 
and the poor.’ But the good God think 
not so, the saints be praised. For a long 
time I am teacher of music, and pull the 
hairs, the children are so stupid. And 
then the dear Lord and the Blessed Virgin 
send me thee, Elee.’’ 

Her joy in him and in his affection was so 
great that it touched him very deeply, and 
her influence over him was certainly extra- 
ordinary. ‘‘He a Bostonian! I don’t 
believe a word of it,’’ said Miss Miller; 
‘*he goes to mass with her every morning.’’ 

When asked about his religion, it had 
taken Eli three days to tell the sejfiora 
what he did not believe. ‘‘But what do 
you theenk? what do you feel? what do 
you believe? You do not theenk to go 
on like thees! Mon Dieu! The Bosto- 
nians, they are not Christians! Pere Joseph 
will not allow that I marry me with a man 
who is not a Christian.’’ The sejfiora 
looked extremely anxious and felt more 
so. ‘‘We will go to mass every morning 
together, mon amour, and you must ask 
the Holy Mother to give you light, and I 
will make special prayers for you, and Pére 
Joseph will remember you at the altar, 
and, Elee, you will be instructed and bap- 
tized.’’ 

This was exactly what happened. Eli 
was tired of trying to find out what he did 
think on the subject, and was glad to have 
the sefiora and the Catholic Church settle 
the matter for him. He drove the sejiora 
out on the shell-road on Sunday afternoorts, 
took a delightful little fish-dinner with her 
afterward over the lake, smoked cigarettes 
comfortably with her for two hours, com- 
plimented her upon her conversational 
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powers and went home to read the lives of 
the saints aloud to her until bedtime. The 
innocence, the frankness, the naiveté, the 
absolute unworldliness, yet shrewdness of 
a kind, with which his Léontine at such 
times would prattle about Bel Gado, who 
was a steamboat clerk; her father, who 
was an Irish dentist; her mother, who had 
been a creole lady of very ancient family, 
so reduced by the war as to become the 
cloak-model at Symes’s; of the shifts, trials 
and mortifications of her childhood, and her 
pride in the Pension Bel Gado, which she 
had built up from nothing at all, mingled, as 
they were, with the most open and ardent 
veneration for and adoration of him, inter- 
ested and delighted him beyond measure. 
It was not in the least like the soul-search- 
ing, mind-racking conversations that he 
used to have with Edith Brown, who was 
nothing if. not intellectual and transcen- 
dental, oozed Browning from every pore, 
and could have quoted Emerson in her 
sleep, talked of marriage as ‘‘a low plane 
of life,’’ corrected his pronunciation of Ger- 
man, and was quite severely critical in her 
attitude toward him in other things at 
times; forgetful or unmindful of the fact 
that man is rapidly becoming as the meg- 
atherium in Boston. Yet somehow he 
liked it. He was a lost Bostonian, but a 
very happy man. He went to the French 
Market and actually ate his breakfast in 
the open air and in public view, ‘‘like the 
old Kings of France,’’ Léontine said. The 
coffee was the most delicious he had ever 
tasted, and Léontine ridiculed the apparatus 
he had brought with him from Boston. 
He went to the opera and to the French 
Theater, and was again instructed by Léon- 
tine, who was amazed to find that he had 
never heard ‘‘L’Etoile du Nord,’’ was not 
familiar with Scribe’s plays and did not 
know the ut de poitrine. He wove the 
wreath for the neck of the Beuf Gras 
when the Carnival came. He figured on 
one of the floats as Jack Sprat with Léon- 
tine as his wife, and they licked the platter 
clean all down Canal Street, before thou- 
sands of people, under the glare of about 
a million electric lights. The famous pro- 
cession halted at the corner of Royal Street 
to allow other floats to come up, and Eli 
had time to look about him. And there, 
in a carriage, so close to him that he could 
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have shaken hands with them if he had 
wished to do so, were Mrs. Templeton- 
Brown and Edith her daughter. Eli was 
masked. That fact saved his life—pos- 
sibly theirs. But he felt weak in the legs, 
and sat down. ‘‘What hast thou, my 
love?’’ cried Léontine affectionately. He 
saw the Browns again that night, at the 
Mardi-Gras ball, where he danced wildly 
with Léontine all the evening and enjoyed 
himself immensely, still masked. ‘‘I never 
saw so many beautiful girls in all my life,’’ 
he confided to Léontine, ‘‘and you, my 
dear, are the sweetest if not the prettiest 
of the lot.’’ The Browns left for Mexico 
early, disgusted with the Carnival. 

All the boarders and all the sejiora’s 
protégés were present at the marriage, 
which took place at the cathedral, and Pére 
Joseph assured Eli that he was marrying 
‘‘one of the best women in the world.’’ 

As a brevet Bostonian, the sefiora had 
bought the complete works of Mrs. Caro- 
line Lee Hentz for Eli to read, as they were 
crossing the ocean. Léontine was very 
anxious to make the acquaintance of the 
‘*famille Pairkeens,’’ and would have pre- 
ferred to go to Boston for her wedding-trip 
—to live there. 

But Eli had his limitations. He had 
spent a terrible hour telling his people that 
he was going to marry a lady who was part 
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Irish. He began with that as the least 
damaging revelation, though he knew that 
they despised and scorned the Irish. He 
next mentioned that the other half of 
Léontine was creole; though he knew his 
mother would never cease to think that a 
creole was a French-African. He somehow 
conveyed the fact that her father was a 
dentist; her husband a clerk on a steam- 
boat; that she was fourteen years older 
than himself, poor, and a Roman Catholic. 
So when Léontine told him how she longed 
to embrace his father and throw herself at 
the feet of his mother, ‘‘who must be 
lovely, even if she was a Hindoo in religion 
—no! she would not call her a heathen, 
let Pere Joseph say what he pleased—how 
she longed to know all his relatives and 
Eli was for once firm. ‘‘No, 


he said, ‘‘we will not go to 
9 


yo? 


friends! 
my dear,’’ 
Boston. We will go to France to live.’ 

France comes in very usefully sometimes, 
as well as agreeably, when it comes to a 
question as to where Americans should go. 

To France they went, and there they are 
living now. Boston still remembers Eli, 
her peerless pariah. Beacon Street shud- 
ders when his name is mentioned. But of 
love and Léontine, Paris and the four little 
Perkinses, whose names are Auguste, Fran- 
cois, César and Terence Flannigan, Eli Per- 
kins is not yet tired. 


MR. SUN’S STORY. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


I ASKED the Sun to-day 
If it were true 
About the Moon, you know, 
And he looked through 
The window, and he said 
It was a lie, 
And told me this instead : 


That long ago the Moon and he 
Were wed, 

And used to go, 
Bright, happy, hand-in-hand, 
Both to and fro 

Morning and evening skies, 
But, one sad day, 

The silver Moon fell ill 
And died away ; 

And nevermore will be 


Together they, 
And nevermore will go, 
Bright, hand-in-hand, 
And nevermore will walk 
The same sweet land. 


He said that he would give 
His whole blue sky 

If he could only see her once 
And die! 

Just kiss each baby star 
Upon its cheek ! 

For that is all, he says, 
He shines to seek. 

It does seem sad that he 
So long has shone 

For others’ joy—but has not 
Found his own. 
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By E. C. MACHEN. 


pes have been regarded by the 

highest authorities as the arteries of 
commerce and the veins of material life. 
When Balaam’s ass, the first protestant we 
hear of on the king’s highway, raised that 
long-drawn bray which still echoes down 
the ways of time, the roads of the world 
must have been in bad condition. Yet 
that hehaw heralded an advance in Oriental 
life. Roman roads made the citizenship 
of the Republic formidable and the renown 
of the Empire a commercial blessing as 
well as a military terror. The codperation 


of mankind may have begun with the mak- 
One may judge by ancient 


ing of roads. 
remains of the conditions, rude or ad- 
vanced, which hindered or crowned the 
dead and gone life they indicate. When 
the ‘‘King’s Post’’ carried the few letters 
of favored Britishers over mud-ruts and 
rugged furrows, we comprehend at once 
the decline of military feudalism. In the 
macadamized highways of the near-by we 
see the growth of an ordered agricultural 
and trading life, and in the latest inter- 
lacing steam-roads, with their steel rails 
and snorting locomotives, we apprehend 
materially the wonderful growth, with its 
complex and coéperative phases, of the 
strenuous life of which we are now a part. 

All of this growth is the result of the 
association of mind and body. So, modern 
activities are as distinctly codéperative. 
True, its manifestations up to date lack 
in many ways the beauty of the Golden 
Rule. Old Dame Nature is indeed a rude 
sort of stepmother. Her human palm is 
ofttimes heavy and hard to bear. But, as I 
have written before, the making of wealth 
is sign-manual of a growing and gregarious 
civilization. The pressure of man’s needs 
compels reflective pauses in this fierce strug- 
gle. These should suggest that willing 
cobperation is more profitable than the 
service that is forced. 

In America, as in Great Britain, we have 
already garnered wealth and gathered 
possession, to a degree unknown before in 
accepted history. And that possession in- 
vites attack and involves defense. Both 
are logical results of revolutionary forces. 


Those who now command possession must 
soon realize that economic distribution can 
be made as equitable and peaceful as the 
growth of production and the spirit of 
accumulation have been startling and force- 
ful and still are amazingly arrogant. There 
are vaster growths before and within the 
civilization we have so far built and are 
still enlarging. But there is need of higher 
ideas; a wiser apprehension of both present 
facts and possible conflicts. It is a posi- 
tive condition, if I may be forgiven the 
paraphrase, far more than a transcendental 
theory, that confronts the holders of that 
class, policy and power which Mr. J. J. 
Hill, Railway Magnate, has recently branded 
bitterly as ‘tthe feudalism of money.’’ We 
may, however, reach the peace that, with- 
out disorder, builds and the progress that 
uplifts. But how? My reply in a few 
words is: By practical coéperation with hu- 
man needs and consolidation of endeavors 
in the spirit of equity that heals while it 
filches not. We must coéperate with the 
state and the citizen. 

Before I proceed to suggest some methods 
of doing this and the obviously desirable 
results that will follow, let me say I do 
not mean to flounder in a quagmire of my 
own seeking or one which may be made for 
me by utopians or idealists. I have 
sympathy with the plans of communism 
and do not esteem many of the methods of 
socialism as desirable or practicable. But 
realizing in both their sincerity and single- 
mindedness, I shall not allow myself to 
throw missiles or waste time in discussion 
or assault. I have neither the capacity nor 
the inclination therefor. 

Ownership of property at least with 
‘‘limited liability’? to God and man is, in 
my understanding of human history, one of 
the cosmic laws as binding as ‘‘Thou shalt 
not kill,’’ and as ethical as the Golden 
Rule. Efforts to override limits or to deny 
liability only mar evolutionary order, and 
if pursued, open the loathsome ways to 
anarchy. The slow yet constant increase 
in the sum of social order has, however, 
reached a point where it is growing more 
unsafe to accumulate recklessly than it is 


no 
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to deny the fundamental law of individual 
possession. And why? 

I answer, because economic needs and 
order are now so intertwined with all 
other phases of human existence that fair 
compromise and humane adjustments will 
soon be the only possibility. Economic 
changes have never been settled upon tran- 
scendental ideals alone. Society seeks the 
security of life, and must, therefore, also 
demand its betterment. Personal owner- 
ship is, in the right-dealing degree, the 
safest way of achievement. Monopoly of 
control for personal or class aggrandize- 
ment is the surest, if not the swiftest, path 
for the opposite. The history of demo- 
cratic struggle for the past one hundred 
and thirty years has written this truth in 
the blood of its soldiers and the fall of 
its antagonists. The only road out is 
through the broadening of that codpera- 
tion by which existing results, that both 
instruct and threaten, have been achieved. 
The changes needed must be peaceful. 
Mere upheaval will not win a true security ; 
and if it did not, it would end only, in 
accord with historical precedents, with 
‘*the man on horseback.’’ 

This is my preamble to some considera- 
tion of the codperative nature of the rail- 
road system, and of the manner wherein it 
may possibly be made to help out the be- 
neficent expansion of the corporate form to 
that of genuine association under law and 
by the fair development of true business 
conditions. 

It was an English Judge (Lord Coleridge) 
who, restating the dictum of Sir Henry 
Tyrell, once Chief Engineer Inspector of 
British Railroads,. declared that ‘‘railways 
are a public function charged with remu- 
‘neration for private capital invested.’’ 
That doctrine seems to me good morals, 
just law-and a fair statement of the codper- 
ative spirit which should underlie a correct 
railroad policy. It has by no means been 
followed, in either Great Britain or the 
United States, and because it has not been, 
we have had and still have both corruption 
and disaster. The corporation has too 
often been made the agent of a class spolia- 
tion, instead of a codperative service. 

The corporation and its franchises, as 
originally designed, fairly expressed the 
codperation of the state with local and in- 


dividual capital and energy. The state 
did not deny its power to make roads. It 
recognized in full its obligation to do so 
by granting franchises to such citizens as 
could find the means to perform the duty 
which the limits of fiscal capacity rendered 
so difficult for community action alone. 
No railroad could ever have been built or 
can now be constructed without the consent 
through law or edict of the collective sov- 
ereignty which it was and is designed to 
serve. Am [I not right in assuming that 
these suggestive concepts present in some 
degree a massive foundation for a great 
torm of coéperation—planetary even in 
character also? Is it to be supposed, then, 
that the nation and the state, or a local 
community even, would ever knowingly 
grant the power to create that ‘‘feudalism 
of money’’ whose autocratic assumptions 
of irresponsible power to shape either profit 
or spoliation we have so often seen and so 
recently felt? The answer is obvious and 
need not be stated here. 

Shall we hesitate to accept and compre- 
hend, then, the great power railroad-build- 
ing represents in the making of states? A 
brief presentation of a few massive facts 
will embody this in objective figures and 
forms. 

In 1850, one-half of our continental Re- 
public was virtually a wilderness. That 
is a fact seen within the writer's life. 
The vast area which is represented by the 
Louisiana Purchase, the admission of Texas, 
the Mexican annexation as well as that of 
the far Northwest, had within it not a mile 
of rails, barely a thousand miles of traveled 
wagon-roads, and no telegraphs. Its popu- 
lation was less than two hundred thousand 
strong. 

Louisiana, Texas, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Iowa—then the only organized trans-Mis- 
sissippi communities—had a population of 
but one million eight hundred and fourteen 
thousand souls, so that in all less than two 
million two hundred thousand would rep- 
resent the inhabitants of the region. To- 
day there are over nineteen million of 
them, living in eighteen states and four 
territories—the latter alone having as large 
a population as the states named did in 
1850. There are more than seventy-five 
thousand miles of railroad within the re- 
gion and nearly double that mileage in 
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telegraph and telephone wires. Of large 
cities, there are over a score. 

Property to the value of twenty-five bill- 
ions of dollars is easily placed to the region’s 
credit. The region embraces the most 
productive of crop areas—sugar, cotton, 
wheat, corn, grass and fruit. Its mineral 
resources have more than once made over 
the economic life of the modern world, and 
those which await development will do so 
again in even more mighty and enduring 
proportions than did the discovery of gold 
in California in 1849-50 or the develop- 
ment of the silver-bearing Comstock lode 
nearly a score of years later. Why proceed 
with a wondrous tale?’ The skeleton figures 
and facts are a veritable Aladdin’s lamp. 
Rub against them and the desert is peopled ; 
the waste places are quickened ; wealth pours 
forth; homes grow, and old and new are 
knit in the mightiest of codperative de- 
mands. Do the mere retainers of the 
‘*feudalism of money’’ imagine they either 
made or now maintain the wonderful forms 
and forces that arise at the genie’s bidding 
or that they alone are to feed with un- 
licensed greed without regard for those who 
have codperated in the near past or are to 
do so in the awakened present? It looks, 
however, as if they did feed on such vain 
imaginings. In so doing they may yet 
have the rudest of arousing. 

Credit, then, is not merely an individual 
hall-mark, to be the reward only of those 
who capture by hook or by crook, the 
banker’s receiving- and canceling-stamp. 
It is a social creation, and expresses more 
than anything else the sense of economic 
good will and its codperative action. It 
has so far been handled too long by the 
mere manipulators. It must now become 
the ally and servant of the makers—the 
toiling many. It has been made the agent 
of bondage; it must be used as the weapon 
of freedom and serve as the apt tool of toil 
and skill. In the past the millions have 
been codrdinated into codperation by the 
few who consciously or otherwise have 
been either plunderers or their allies. 
Now enterprise and muscle and skill must 
have their place in the division as well as 
selfish craft, strength and avarice. 

There is nothing occult or unknowable in 
the creation, organization or administration 
of the credit on which a railroad or other 


form of semi-public corporation has been 
built. Nearly all the men who now master 
or assume to direct were once laborers on 
the roads, toilers at the bench or forge, 
ox-drivers and freighters like J. J. Hill, 
engineers in overalls, surveyors, telegraphers, 
layers of tracks or choppers of wood, 
makers of. ledgers, or other of the myriad 
ways of earning that modern corporate yet 
coéperative methods of travel and _ traffic 
have wrought out while they disciplined 
the mighty human drift that has flowed 
over our continental areas. Are the men 
in the ranks to-day less able? None of 
their predecessors or contemporaries has 
owned or can show any hereditary convey- 
ance-right or title-deed to control. They 
own no patent on success or capacity. The 
life that made them possible is not a degen- 
erate one, though in some directions its 
proportions may now be abnormal. Success 
has largely been achieved for them through 
the honest blindness of conservative masses 
or the gross indifference of those in civic 
charge. And later on this becomes trans- 
formed into corrupt association. 

After all, business is held together as 
well as set in motion by credit. Reduced to 
its ultimates, what is credit but the coép- 
erative confidence which real industrial life 
so strongly tends to maintain? And that 
confidence is best assured when most dem- 
ocratic in character and action; until all 
the community is filled therewith, as the 
tree is with healthy sap. The good will 
of the toiler is as necessary as the eager 
spirit of the financier. Should not the 
workman be also an investor and find ca- 
pacity to manage the same? Though his 
personal means be limited, his savings when 
aggregated into codperative utilization 
must compel watchfulness and sharpen his 
natural intelligence. One may well ask 
why the scant prudence of the thrifty shall 
always be the source of profit for the 
handlers of money, coiners of corners or 
the makers of speculative deals. Is it not 
because the wage-earner and salaried worker 
lack self-confidence and thereby grow sus- 
picious of all others? The dollars of the 
thrifty are sufficiently numerous in these 
days to make those who save them, if they 
choose, the masters of financial forces more 
potential than even those that Morgan may 
organize, the Rothschilds conserve or the 
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Rockefellers continue to gather out of 
natural wealth and the economic functions 
that corporate codperation has evolved. 
Let me illustrate that statement :— 

The savings-banks of this land held in 
deposit in 1899-1900 the vast sum of not 
less than $2,500,000,000. The number 
of depositors was not less than 6,115,000, 
or about one in twelve of our whole popula- 
tion. The average to each depositor was 
nearly $400. Of this great sum about two- 
thirds, or over $1,600, 000,000, is unques- 
tionably the property of working- people 
alone—mechanics, laborers, servants, clerks, 
small tradesmen and self-employing citizens, 
as well as others who are wage-earning, and 
the whole sum is wrought from their sweat 
The assets of trade-unions and 
loan 


and toil. 
other labor societies, building and 
associations, fraternal orders, beneficial and 
mutual-insurance associations, the regular 
life and prudential insurance companies, 
bring the total sum, actually returned or 
estimated, to $4,732,464,810. At five 
per cent. interest the annual return would 
be nearly $237,000,000, and three-fifths 
of this latter sum, principal and interest, 
is the property, too, that should always be 
the income-earning resource of wage- 
earners, small-salaried and self-employing 
persons. Yet the whole of these vast 
sums is handled by dealers in credits— 
individual operators in money and banking 
or trust corporations that are controlled by 
the consolidationists, the trusts, and others 
of the corporate dealers in credits and ex- 
change. The money of the thrifty poor is 
loaned always for the profit of those who 
make the ‘‘feudalism of money.’’ 

The annual credit represented in the 
great aggregations given would more than 
build all the railroads still required in this 
half-developed land of ours. And _ it 
would do this on the basis, too, of a paid- 
up stock, and thus meet and resist the 
bondholding and leisure classes. 

It would do more, for it would easily 
enable coéperative labor to own mines and 
their ores, furnaces, forges and machinery, 
with shops manufacture the 
whole equipment required. And why not 
It is sufficient, the interest 
alone of these thrifty savings of con- 
structive and peaceful workers, to find 
the means, when properly mobilized as 


enough to 


run the roads? 


security, to make facile and fluid year by 
year all the credit that can be required ; 
and that, too, without paying a merciless 
toll to the pinchers of coin and clippers of 
coupons or currency. It will furnish all 
the means to reclaim the arid lands of the 
far West, so that free homes can be made 
on them for as many millions more as are 
now found in the Union. So declare the 
ablest experts in irrigation, and with a per- 
sonal and minute, as well as wide, knowl- 
edge of Western conditions, I accept their 
judgment as my own. This vast labor 
deposit is sufficient when it shall be in 
motion to make successful the greatest 
scheme of reclamation that hydraulic engi- 
neers can devise—that of regulating the 
flow as well as storing and draining the 
waters of the Mississippi River and its con- 
tinental tributary-traversed basin. Here is 
an expansion work greater by far than the 
wildest of empire-dazed commercialists 
ever conceived, for it can be shown that 
an efficient management of the hydrology 
of the Mississippi basin could be made to 
add, in twenty years and at a cost of less 
than half a billion dollars, a wealth of in- 
dustrial results and investing security that 
half a score billion dollars would barely 
represent as the accruing value for taxation 
alone. If the savings of the thrifty poor 
were coéperatively utilized by the general 
government in the form of postal savings- 
banks alone, our public obligations, when 
existent, would be the choicest channels of 
investment that could be opened in the 
world. But the discontented agitators in 
labor's ranks seem more willing that the 
national banks and their allies should have 
the use of labor’s moneys to keep the na- 
tion’s treasury enthralled as the constable 
of speculative usury alone. Labor fails, it 
would seem, to see that the postal savings- 
banks could not be drawn upon by their 
employers for the purpose of paying wages 
or salaries. The jerry-builders of fragile 
tenements would lose then the real-estate 
loans they now obtain from local institu- 
tions. Wecould easily construct from this 
source of investment and use alone that 
Nicaragua Canal for which my _ friend 
Sen. John T. Morgan has so long and so 
powerfully appealed. He writes me under 
date of May 8th: 

‘‘The Isthmian canal is as certain to be 














constructed within fifteen years as it is cer- 
tain that so much time will elapse.: But 
that will be a great feeder to the railroads 
on the Pacific side of the one-hundredth 
degree of longitude, instead of a dangerous 
competitor. I will not say why, except 
that it will fill up that country with a 
vastly increased population that can pay 
freight on vast productions to tide-water, 
that is, within, say, from two hundred to 
eight hundred or one thousand miles of their 
lands. I will send you a speech that contains 
official data that should make New York 
merchants blanch with shame because of 
their blind indifference to the opportunity 
of becoming, to the commercial world, what 
Liverpool is and has been for two centuries. ’’ 

The United States has solved many prob- 
lems, though not without struggle. Shall 
it not solve this one also of production and 
distribution? When a ship runs on even 
keel, we know the load is properly distrib- 
uted. When the cargo shifts or the rig- 
ging hampers, we find the vessel keeling 


over. Alarm sets in and disaster becomes 
visible. The parallel runs with the ship 
of state. If its command be autocratic and 


its administration that of privilege, there 
will be shipwreck or revolt at last, and prob- 
ably both together. Monopoly disturbs 
order, especially when it undermines loyalty 
and sets privilege in place of democracy. 
The ‘‘feudalism of money’’ is, in its very 
nature, an irresponsible power. The motive- 
force is not properly applied. Shall we 
hesitate at codperation to solve the issues 
involved? We have melted diverse peoples 
into one concrete whole. Race friction and 
conflict is slowly passing. The Indian be- 
comes a freighter and farmer, and the for- 
mer chattel is a freeman. It is not the 
people of Europe who are angered at our 
growth; it is their organized privilege and 
its dependents. We have made sovereigns 
of their subjects, and now these are becom- 
ing controllers of a world’s commerce. Are 
we to be turned down and driven back by 


lack of brains and good will in solving 


problems of social and economic equity? 
I do not believe it. The making of wealth is 
one splendid part ; the distribution in equity 
must be the grander issue. All underlying 
and preservative forces are on its side. 
With Henry Drummond I[ say: ‘‘The king- 
dom of God is a society of the best men, 
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working for the best ends, according to 
Its membership is a 
no man can number; 
nature ; 


the best methods. 
multitude whom 
methods are as various as human 
its field is the world.’’ 

Can we move thereto on practical lines 


and by the fairer ways of conservative busi- 


its 


ness? There is no greater security for 
property than its wide distribution. All 


I have written aims to the possibility of 
practical codperation. 

Because organized labor, for example, 
has always stumbled over its leadership, is 
it wise or safe to assume it always will do 
so? The presence of a Gompers and the 
appearance of a Mitchell at the head of 
great bodies give a sufficient reply. I have 
already shown that the concentrated pru- 
dence of the thrifty poor is ample evidence 
of the power to accumulate. Let me see 
if a pertinent example of the capacity to 
administer is not at hand. British opera- 
tives—mainly of the factory class—have 
created in fifty years, against the sharp 
antagonism of competitive trade, a series 
of supply stores, founded on coéperation 
with purchasers and by capital obtained 
through small loans, shares, and the profits 
of trade itself. The codperative supply 
societies of the United Kingdom now 
number some 2,200, having a membership 
of at least 2,500,000, possessing a capital 
of $200,000,000 or more, and doing a 
business per year of not less than (1899) 
$350,000,000. The profits thereon, di- 
vided chiefly among shareholders and cus- 
tomers, ninety per cent. of whom are wage- 
earners, amounted last year to about $39, - 
000,000. There are also 155 labor copart- 
nership shops or societies for codperative 
production. Their capital was in 1900 
$12,356,107, their membership about 
22,000, their annual business for that year 
$27,881,887, and their profits reached 
$1,499,544, while their dividends on 
wages, which are always the union rates, 
amounted to about $100,000 per annum 
extra. There are many other benefits. In 
this country we have one example, at least, 
of an organized trade making the rate of 
wages and time of work, while practically 
controlling the market. I refer to a body 
of glass-workers who own and manage as 
such trade-factories of their own, sufficient 
in quality and skilled direction to maintain 
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a competitive balance against their employ- 
ing rivals. There may be other examples, 
but this one is well known of men. 

Why should it not be possible and pru- 
dent, then, to build, own, equip and control, 
for example, a great railroad? Mr. J. J. 
Hill declares that we cannot make practical 
the unity of an ocean-to-ocean road. Chi- 
cago is inthe way. He says goods must be 
redistributed there. He speaks therein for 
the interest of himself and allies. That’s 
where consolidation for security becomes 
monopolistic. There is a railroad route one 
thousand two hundred miles shorter from 
ocean to ocean than either the Northern or 
Central line. On that route, too, there are 
ample natural resources, such as_ land, 
timber, coal, iron, copper and other means 
of creating industrial wealth. 

Coéperating with, not exploitation of, 
neighborhoods, persons, industries, would 
build, not delay or hinder—build steadily 
and not wreck by booms that burst or 
panics that bring foreclosures. Such a 
continental road will have no.commercial 
midway to break its continuous transfers. 
It will reach by one arm the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia in Mexico and by the other to San 
Diego under our own flag. It would be 
on the best half of the ocean are which 
swings from western Nicaragua to Van- 
couver. It will occupy the American ter- 
minal of the shortest ocean routes to south- 
ern Europe on the one side, and to the new 
federation of Australasia, Oceanica, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and the populous coast- 
plains of Asia, on the other. Cannot such 
a road be built—and I indicate the southern 
route only for illustration—by the codpera- 
tion of business talent, skilled labor and 
community interests? Can it not be built 
for less than the money that it has cost to 
construct and keep going the one thousand 
two hundred miles that may be saved on 
the indicated route? A brief examination 
would prove that such expenditure would 
build, unify and equip the road indicated 
and leave enough to pay interest for twenty- 
one years, without relying upon the old 
plan of yoking its future to a banking con- 
cern by means of bonds that despoil. 

I have shown that there are over 6,000, - 
000 of the thrifty Americans who, laboring 
for their living in some form and _ paid 
therefor by salary, wages or small profits, 


have managed to acewmulate over four and 
a half billion dollars; an account which 
earns for some one (and in great part this 
some one is not the thrifty one) at least 
$237,000,000 per year. How easy it 
would be for the savings-bank depositor or 
the fraternal insurer, if he could but learn 
the lesson of codperative credit and cor- 
porate administration, to combine these 
forces into one great form of self-help and 
build such a road, with the shops required, 
thereby aiding the farms, opening the 
mines, and knitting the Southern and West- 
ern lands in bonds of steel forever. They 
could own and manage; and let it be re- 
membered that ‘‘the world is ruled and 
always must be by intellectual forces, and 
the monopoly of ideas is, therefore, in a 
sane sense, the stronghold and citadel of 
all monopoly.”’ . 

Organized labor alone could do this. 
Such an enterprise could by honest manage- 
ment be made secure from the very begin- 
ning. There would be no watered stock, 
no yoking bonds. Suppose it were possible 
for two. million workers to organize a co- 
operative corporation, with such direction 
as sagacity and thrift would indicate? A 
subscription of twenty-five cents per month 
would bring in five hundred thousand dol- 
lars for that period, or six million dollars 
per year. It would not take long to con- 
struct the road suggested, and it would be 
paid for as every mile was built. Also a re- 
serve fund would easily be raised. In such 
a plan, the contractors would be the laborers 
themselves. The patrons and suppliers 
alike would be its stockholders. The evi- 
dences of ownership would not be footballs 
in the brokers’ arena or a deposit in the 
banker’s vault. 

Is this a dream—the mere figment of a 
constructive idealist? Not atall. Itisa 
cold, hard, common-sense practicability. 
It is presented in order to show that codper 
ation in credit and direction will bring 
equity in distribution, justice to economic 
life, security of ownership, democracy in 
affairs, and the highest form of safety for 
nation and state—that of a contented and 
prosperous people, whose government is 
their own, administered for the common 
interest and readily controlled when in- 
trigue creeps in and dangers threaten. Co- 


operation builds and never destroys. 
20 
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THE DELEGATION AT THE COURT OF ANDREAS II. (PRINCE KARL IN THE CENTER OF THE STAGE), 


A PLAY WITH 


ROYAL ACTORS. 


By HELMET STAG ARCHER 


: is not often that one catches a glimpse 

of royal families in anything but off- 
cial garb on an occasion which requires a 
certain stereotyped public appearance. In- 
deed, this fact may account for the popu- 
larity of some monarchs whose private lives, 
were they generally known, would excite 
anything but admiration. The fact that 
the office rather than the person occupying 
it is venerated arises from the popular ig- 
norance concerning monarchs as men and 
women. QOne_ supposes, of course, that 
there are times when a king thinks of him- 
self only as husband or father or lover or 
friend, times when he seeks diversion and 
freedom from the loneliness of court life, 
but this side of him is rarely seen—much 
more rarely photographed. <A real incog- 
nito is at such times preserved. 

Royal ladies, too, must have some in- 
terest, some diversion, altogether outside of 
the service of the state. Some find it in 
riding, driving, shooting, writing books 


and essays, or in charitable work. No one 
is more deeply interested in charity than 
the Crown-Princess Victoria of Sweden and 
Norway, and her interest is of the warm, 
personal, encouraging kind. The fashion- 
able beneficent funds which each year re- 
quire stated sums of money from the royal 
purse are, of course, supplied, but to her 
this is not true charity. She has always 
believed that the woman who gives with- 
out knowing personally the recipient of the 
gift and gaining an understanding of his 
needs and aims from his own lips does 


hardly half her duty. Much good can be 
done by personal contact. Sympathy 
quickens ambition. A kindly manner re- 


moves the sting of humiliation which any 
one of pride, however much in need of 
assistance, often feels at having to accept 
benefits from a stranger. 

Nothing so appeals to the heart of a good 
woman as the suffering and friendlessness 


of a small child, bereft by death or deser- 
21 
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tion of the fostering care and kindness 
which are its right. 

Of all the charities in which the Princess 
Victoria is concerned, she is most interested 
in the institution conducted by the Eliza- 
beth Sisterhood in Stockholm. The little 
ones who are its wards receive more visits 
from her than any of her intimate friends, 
and there are few of these little waifs 
whom she cannot call by name. 

- There are not many waifs in Norway and 
Sweden. The population is not cosmo- 
politan nor migratory. A large majority 
of the peasant families have lived on the 


the most popular but also one of the most 
important charities in the realm. 

A couple of years ago it became necessary 
to raise a large sum of money, for the sisters 
had made great plans for the future and 
nothing is so distressing as having a good 
idea, well analyzed and thought out, which 
must fail not through lack of energy or 
courage, but through inability to secure the 
means needed to carry it out. In this pre- 
dicament the advice of the Crown-Princess 
was sought, and it was she who conceived 
the idea of giving a public play. Of 
course, every one is familiar with the plays 





LUDWIG MEETS ELIZABETH ON AN ERRAND OF CHARITY, 


same land for many generations, tilling the 
barren soil or eking out a living through 
fishing along the coasts. Such men when 
they marry settle down for good and all 
and take both pride and pleasure in the 
hardy children who are to carry on the 
struggle of life when their parents’ bur- 
dens have been laid down on the threshold 
of death. 

The Elizabeth Sisterhood, located in the 
capital of the kingdom, cares for such as 
are helpless and have no one anxious to 
give their welfare a thought, and from a 


small beginning has increased its sphere of 
usefulness until it is now not only one of 





presented by amateur clubs and charitable 
organizations, usually ending in a drain on 
the pocket-book without commensurate 
pleasure. But this play was to be unique 
—the Crown-Princess was to play the lead- 
ing part. This fact was whispered about 
among the sisters and their charges, and 
finally became public property. <A few 
weeks later the Princess announced that 
she had persuaded her husband, the Crown- 
Prince, to play the leading male rdle, and 
that his brother, Prince Karl, a giant in 
stature, would also be included in the cast. 
Several of the Princess’ best friends were 
also given parts, and many of the children 
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under the care of the order began to re- 
hearse for what was to them the event of 
their lives. 

Naturally society took an interest in the 
project when it was learned that the prin- 
cipal actors were to be recruited from the 
royal family. Social leaders tumbled over 
one another in their eagerness to be among 
those concerned in the ultimate success 
which was now assured. The choosing of 
the play to be presented had its difficulties, 
for it was desired that many of the wards 
of the Sisterhood should take part. No 
Swedish or Norwegian play could be found 
exactly suited to the 
needs of the occasion, 
and so ‘*‘The Holy 
Elizabeth,’ a pop- 
ular German fairy- 
play, was finally se- 
lected from 
the many 
under con- 
sideration. 
It had many 
advantages 
over its 
rivals, in 
being relig- 
ious in mo- 
tive, com- 
paratively 
simple in 
stage set- 
ting, and 
not over- 
difficult to 
act. The 
advance 
sale of seats 
was so large 
that the 
original plan of securing one of the 


ELIZABETH COMPELLED TO FLEE WITH HER CHILDREN, 


regular theaters had to be abandoned and 
the stock exchange of Stockholm was tem- 
porarily converted into an auditorium ca- 
pable of seating the immense crowd. After 
the stage-carpenters and scene-painters had 
pronounced their work completed, the 
hall was decorated by the most fashionable 
women in the capital’s society, and the 
brokers who sat in the tiers of boxes the 


night of the performance had been able to 
recognize only the exterior of their build- 


ing, 


so great was the change wrought by 









the first inroad of femininity on the strong- 
hold of the speculator. 
The scene was both brilliant and cosmo- 


politan. In the front of the boxes were 
the dowagers and their daughters whisper- 
ing remarks to one another, of a personal 
nature to judge from the frequent use of 
Seated be- 
hind them or lounging against the walls 
were diplomats in evening-dress, with 
ribbons and orders denoting their position, 
some elderly, with keen, grizzled faces 
telling a tale of a long life of brains and 
energy, others with the blond mustaches 
of youth just 
coaxed into be- 
ing, undoubted- 
ly born to their 
present dignity. 
Here and there 
the square 
shoulders 


lorgnettes and opera-glasses. 


and golden 
epaulets of 
an ofticer 
added a 
touch of 
emphasis. 
The more 
socially 
favored of 
the stu- 
dents, and 
the wealth- 
jest bank- 
ers and 
brokers, in 
evening- 
+ dress un- 
decorated 
by sashes, 
medals and 
orders, toned down the general effect. In 
the chairs back of the boxes were crowded 
all the people of Stockholm who could 
afford the price of admission and many 
who could not, from the young govern- 
ment clerk to the elderly woman with 
seamed face who did his washing. 

Near the stage a space had been reserved 
for the sisters and those of their wards 
who had not been included in the cast. 
Presently they arrived, and forming in line 
at the door marched up the center-aisle, 
unconscious of the stir they were creating. 
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ELIZABETH DISPENSING FOOD 


Some of the sisters wore long faces as if 
not quite sure of the propriety of theat- 
ricals even of the ‘*Holy Elizabeth’? kind. 
But their little charges, with stiff, neatly 
braided pigtails, gave no thought to the 
inherent wickedness of the stage, as the 
time for the curtain to rise on this great 
event—thcir first play—approached. 

The story of the play itself is simple and 
pathetic, though time and the spreading 
of the legend have enshrouded it with 
mysticism and miracle, as is the case with 
most folk-lore. 

In the early part of the thirteenth century 
there was born to Andreas II., King of 
Hungary, and his wife Gertrude, a daughter 
whom they named Elizabeth, a name mean- 
ing in Hebrew ‘‘full of godliness.’’ Her 
childhood was remarkable for piety and 
devotion, and legend relates many miracles 
which centered around her. 

When she was only four years old, the 
Duke of Thuringia sent a delegation to ask 
her hand in marriage to his son Ludwig. 
A great feast was celebrated, and when 
the delegation took its leave, the dowry 
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TO THE STARVING PEASANTS. 


of the little Princess was carried along. 
During her childhood her pious actions 
had highly incensed her future mother-in- 
law, so that when the time of her marriage 
approached, great opposition was shown. 
Upon the accession to the Thuringian 
throne of young Ludwig, he was appealed 
to by the nobility of the land to choose a 
wife of a more world-wise disposition, but 
he loved Elizabeth dearly, so in spite of all 
opposition they were married. After the 
wedding they became the most devoted 
couple, and Ludwig now began to imitate 
his wife in devotion, justice and charity. 
Elizabeth could not reconcile her state 
robes and great dinners with her deep re- 
ligion, and on state occasions she would 
reconcile her soul to her outward gorgeous 
robes by wearing a_ prickly chemise of 
horsehair next to her skin. Her charity 
was her main object; she tended the sick, 
made clothes for them, and had masses said 
for the dead. In church she took her seat 
among the poor and beggars. 

ler own dresses were very modest, and 


when once some great nobleman came to 
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THE DYING VISION OF HOLY ELIZABETH. 


visit her from her father’s court, her hus. 
band feared lest she should not appear as 
her rank demanded. Dressing herself in 
her best, which was very poor however, she 
went to greet her guests and miraculously 
appeared to them bejeweled and arrayed in 
finery. Her beauty was wonderful. 

Once when going on a cold winter day 
to the wedding-feast of her sister-in-law, 
arrayed in a most beautiful silk cloak as 
etiquette required, she met a very worn- 
looking, scantily clad beggar. Thinking 
of nothing but his immediate wants, she 
gave him her cloak. Unable to appear be- 
fore the guests, she went to her room, where 
the cloak was found hanging in its place. 

In the winter of 1226, Frederick IT., 
Emperor of Germany, undertook the Italian 
campaign. Ludwig followed him. While 
he was away a great famine occurred, and 
Elizabeth divided all the money in her 
husband's treasury among the poor. 

The next year, the King ordered a cru- 
sade. Ludwig joined him. But in Italy, 
on the Island of St. Andreas, he died. 

Elizabeth was driven from her castle in 
the dead of a winter’s night by her 
brother-in-law, and with her children 
fled to a cabin close to the cloister of the 


Franciscans. But her hardships had ex- 
hausted her vitality, and while only in her 
twenty-fifth year she died, attended by the 
good sisters of the convent. Later she was 
canonized by the church, and her memory 
came to be recognized as standing for all 
that was good and charitable in woman. 

That the play would be a financial suc- 
cess was never in doubt, and a handsome 
sum was realized. 

The royal actors did so well that had 
they been unknown the audience would 
still have enjoyed the play for its own 
sake. The Crown-Princess Victoria, natur- 
ally sympathetic and charitable, made an 
ideal Elizabeth, while the Crown-Prince, as 
Ludwig, did not have to simulate his love 
for her. Prince Karl's splendid physique 
and graceful carriage held the attention 
whenever he was on the stage, and those 
who had minor parts contributed to the 
finished character of the whole production. 
All in all, the entertainment was a great 
success, and the audience, among them the 
King and Queen, the sisters and their wards, 
went home well pleased, while the Swedish 
royal family is not likely ever to regret the 
appearance of some of its members behind 
the footlights. 
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JOHN BARRYMORE’S 
WORK. 


By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, 2d 


WO generations of the 
Barrymore family have 
been known to theater-goers 
as players of marked ability. 
Maurice Barrymore will long 
be remembered as an actor 
and as the author of ‘‘Na- 
jesda,’? in which Modjeska 
starred so successfully, while 
the reputation of Ethel Barry- 
more and that of her brother 
Lionel, who is now acting with 
his uncle, John Drew, are 
within the knowledge of the 
present public. The latest 
member of the family to make 
a bid for fame is John Barry- 
more, a son of Maurice and 
brother of Ethel and Lionel. 
In spite of the connection of 
his other relatives with the 
stage, he has from the first been 
attracted by art and his work 
is of interest not only because 
he has left the beaten paths, 
but also because he displays 
considerable power of thought 
and technique. Any one might 
tell that the anatomy of his 
figure is correct and that his 
work is well ordered. But 
it is more than that. It has 
strength of the kind that ar- 
rests and holds the eye. 

All of the emotions — por- 
trayed by Mr. Barrymore are 
the strong emotions of strong 
men. Take, for instance, 
his ‘‘Fear.’’ The gaunt, 
silent figure can have nothing 
to do with the fluttering heart 
of a child in the dark, or the 
cowardice which pockets gross 
insult, or the sudden impulse 
of a soldier to flee on his first 
smell of powder. This is 
rather ‘‘where he stands, the 
Arch Fear in a visible form.”’ 
It is the fear which must be 
met face to face, such as one 






























































“ DESPAIR,”’ 





““UNREST."’ 


feels seated at the bedside of one’s dearest 
friend whose doom the doctor has whis- 
pered above the labored breathing; the 
fear of the end which seizes the man of ill- 
spent power. Tense, inevitable, awful Fear. 

His pictures represent crises, finalities. 
The the 
stealthily approached by Unrest, is that of 
a man who, good or bad, has lived accord- 


lonely figure on promontory, 


ing to his own clearly defined obstacle-over- 
coming plan. He has toiled up the steep, 
far from the crowd below him, to the ulti- 
mate point where Satisfaction is said to 


dwell, only to find Unrest pointing back 
over his path which it is now too late to 
retrace. He is the philosopher whose life- 
long inquiry into truth has at last met the 
unanswerable question, the leader whose 
sword-arm is crippled through the failure 
of small-minded men to comprehend his 
larger aims. 

His **Jealousy”’ 
ing force which tortures a man into doubt- 


is the insidious possess- 


ing secretly the woman he has idealized and 
It is not the power which prompts 
to reckless deeds or instant revenge of fan- 


loved. 
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“ JEALOUSY.” 


cied wrongs. It taunts with helplessness, 
imactivity, indecision. 
‘“We twain once well in sunder, 
What will the mad gods do 
For hate with me, I wonder——” 
Activity and change are memory-sooth- 

ing, but he must live through the old 
scenes in the old way with the empty shell 


of his happiness from which the soul has 
fled, as a constant reminder of what was 
and what might have been. 


‘*Despair,’’ too, is a crushing Titan in 
whose grasp the pigmy, man, is powerless. 


Mr. Barrymore’s pictures give great 


promise for his future. Perhaps when old 
age overtakes him he will have shown us the 
awakened man, scorning the spirit of Un- 
rest, uplifting the ideal shattered by Jeal- 


ousy, throttling gigantic Despair, freed by 
time from the necessity of staring into the 
eyes of Fear. Then only will his pictures 
reach true greatness, for they will carry the 
ability to hew 
ultimate goal. 
these other 


message of the real man’s 
his way straight to the 
Only the fit survive, and in 
men, overcome by the way, there is some 
vital element lacking. 











AN INTERESTING 





HE editor of Tuk CosmMopoLITan MaG- 
AZINE has invited me to write an 
article for publication about myself and the 
work in which I am engaged. And the 
questions naturally arise, Who am I, and 
what have I done, that the intelligent 
public of America should take an interest 
in what I am doing? 

I think I am honest enough to sink self, 
to stand outside my own personality, and 
answer the proposition. Let me begin by 
telling what I am not, and thus reach the 
vital issue by the process of elimination. 

First. Iam not popular in ‘‘Society,’’ 
and those whochampion my 
cause in my own town are 
plain, unpretentious people. 

Second. I am not a 
popular writer, since my 
name has never been men- 
tioned in the ‘‘ Atlantic, ’’ 
“Scribner’s,” “Harper's,” 
the ‘‘Century’’ or the 
‘*Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ 
But as a matter of truth, 
it may not be amiss for 
me to say that I have 
waited lone hours in the 
entry-way of each of the 
magazines just named, in 
days agone, and then been 
handed the frappé and 
bowed out. 

Third. I am not rich, as the world 
counts wealth. 

Fourth. As an orator I am without the 
graces, and do scant justice to a double- 
breasted Prince Albert. 

Fifth. The Roycroft Shop, to the mak- 
ing of which my life is dedicated, is not so 
large as to be conspicuous. 

Sixth. Personally, I am no ten-thou- 
sand-dollar beauty; the glass of fashion 
and the mold of form are far from mine. 

Seventh. I have never committed capital 
crimes, and although the blackmailer has 
recently camped upon my trail, I have 
chilled his zeal and dampened his ardor by 
a willingness to ‘‘tell all.’’ 

Eighth. My virtue has never been of 
so extreme a type as to challenge attention. 


PERSONALITY: 
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Then what have I done concerning which 
the public wishes to know? 

Simply this: 

In one obscure country village I have 
had something to do with stopping the mad 
desire on the part of the young people to 
get out of the country and flock to the 
cities. In this town and vicinity the tide 
has been turned from city to country. 
We have made one country village an at- 
tractive place for growing youth by supply- 
ing congenial employment, opportunity for 
healthful recreation, meeting- places, and an 
outlook into the world of art and beauty. 

All boys and girls want to make things 
with their hands, and they want to make 
they 
want to ‘‘get along’’—and 





beautiful things 


I’ve simply given them a 
chance to get along here, 
instead of seeking their 
fortune in Buffalo, New 
York or Chicago. They 
have helped me and I have 
helped them; and through 
this mutual help we have 
thriven in mind, body and 
estate. 

By myself I could have 
done nothing—and if I 
have succeeded, it is simply 
because I have had the 
aid and coéperation of 
cheerful, willing, loyal and 
loving helpers. Even now 
as I am writing this, in my cabin in the 
woods, four miles from the village, they are 
down there at the Shop, quietly, patiently, 
cheerfully doing my work—which work is 
theirs also. No man liveth unto himself 
alone: our interests are all bound up to- 
gether, and there is no such thing as a man 
going off by himself and corralling good. 

When I came to this town there was not 
a house in the place that had a bath-room 
with hot- and cold-water attachments. 
Those who bathed swam in the creek in 
summer or used the family wash-tub in the 
kitchen in winter. My good old partner, 
Ali Baba, has always prided himself on his 
personal cleanliness. He is arrayed in rags, 
but, underneath, his hide is clean, and 
better still, his heart is right. Yet, when 
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he first became a member of my household 
he was obliged to take his Saturday-night 
tub out in the orchard, from spring until 
with He 
used to make quite an ado the 
kitchen, heating the water in the wash- 
Six pails of cistern water, a gourd 


leaves. 
about 


autumn came withered 


boiler. 
of soft soap and a gunny-sack for friction 
were required in the operation. Of course 
the Baba waited until after dark before per- 
forming his ablutions. But finally his plans 
were more or less disturbed by certain rising 
youth, who timed his habits and awaited 
his disrobing with o’erripe tomatoes. 
The bombardment, and the inability to 
pursue the enemy, turned the genial cur- 
rent of the Baba’s life away until I put 
a bath-room in my house, with a lock on 
the door. This bit of history I have men- 
tioned for the dual purpose of shedding 
light on former bathing facilities in East 
Aurora, and more especially to show that 
once we had the hoodlum with us. Hood- 
lumism is born of idleness; it is useful energy 
gone to seed. In small towns hoodlumism 
is rife, and the hoodlums are usually the 
children of the best citizens. Hoodlumism 
is the first step in the direction of crime. 
The hoodlum is very often a good boy who 
does not know what to do; and so he does 
the wrong thing. He to- 
matoes a good man taking a bath, puts 
tick-tacks on windows, ties a tin can to the 
dog's tail, takes the burrs off your carriage- 
wheels, steals your chickens, annexes your 
horse-blankets and old ladies into 
fits by appearing at windows wrapped in a 
To wear a mask, walk in 


bombards with 


scares 


white sheet. 
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and demand the money in the 
family ginger-jar is the next 


and natural evolution. The 
penitentiary yawns for the 
hoodlum. 


To a great degree the Roy- 
croft Shop has done away with 
hoodlumism in this village, 
and a stranger wearing a silk 
hat, or an artist with a white 
umbrella, is now safe from in- 
suJt upon our streets. 

Very naturally the Oldest 
Inhabitant will deny what | 


have said about East Aurora 
—he will tell you that the 
order, cleanliness and beauty 
of the place have always existed. The 
change has come about so naturally, and 
so entirely without his assistance, that 


he knows nothing about it. Truth when 
first presented is always denied, but later 
there comes a stage when the man says, 
‘‘T always believed it.’ the 
good old citizens are induced to say that 


And so 
these things have always been, or else 
they gently pooh-pooh them. However, 
the truth remains that I introduced the 
first heating-furnace into the town; bought 
the first lawn-mower; the first 
to use electricity for lights and natural gas 
for fuel; and, so far, am the only one in 
town to use natural gas for power. 

Until the starting of the Roycroft Shop 
there were no industries here, aside from 
the regulation country store, grocery, tav- 
ern, blacksmith-shop and saw-mill—none 
of which enterprises attempted to supply 
more than local wants. There was Hamlin’s 


Was among 
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stock-farm, devoted to raising trotting- 
horses, that gave employment to some of 
the boys; but for the girls there was noth- 
ing. They got married at the first chance; 
some became ‘hired girls,’’ or if they had 
ambitions, they fixed their hearts on the 
Buffalo Normal School, 
picked berries, and turned every honest 
an educa- 
Compara- 
number. 


raised turkeys, 
penny toward the desire to get 

tion so as to become teachers. 

tively, this class small in 
Most of the others simply followed that un- 
defined desire to get away out of the dull, 
and 


was 


monotonous, so, 
craving excitement, they went away to the 


cities, and the cities swallowed them. <A 


gossiping village; 


wise man has 
said that God 
made the coun- 
try, man the 
city, and the 
devil the small 
towns. 

The country 


supplies the 
city its best and 
worst. We 
hear of the few 
who 
but of the many 
who are lost in 
the 
we know noth- 


succeed, 


maelstrom 


ing. Sometimes 
in country 
homes it is 
forbidden 
to mention cer- 


tain 


even 


names. 
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has done; what it is trying to do; and 
what it hopes to become. And since mod- 
esty is only egotism turned wrong-side out, 
I will make no special endeavor to conceal 
the fact that I have had something to do 
with the venture. From about 1650 to 
1690 in London, Samuel and Thomas Roy- 
croft printed and very beautiful 
books. In choosing the name *‘ Roycroft’’ 
for our shop we had these men in mind, 
but beyond this the word has a special sig- 
nificance, meaning King’s Craft—Kings- 
craftsmen being a term used in the Guilds 
of the olden time for men who had achieved 
a certain high degree of skill—men who 
made things for the King. So, we like to 
believe, a Roy- 
crofter is a per- 


made 


son who makes 
beautiful 
things, and 
makes them 
well as he can. 


as 


Il. 


In the month 
of December, 
1894, I printed 
the first ** Little 
Journeys*” in 
booklet form, 
at the leeal 
printing - office, 
having become 
discouraged in 
tind 
a publisher. 


trying to 


sut before 
offering the 








‘*She went sa 
the city’’—you are told, and there the 


history abrup!ly stops. 


to 


And so, to swing back to the place of 
beginning, I, think the chief reason many 
good folks are interested in the Roycroft 
Shop is because here country boys and girls 
are given work at which they can not only 
earn their living, but get an education while 
doing it. Next to this is the natural curi- 
osity to know how a large and _ success- 
ful business can be built up in a plain, 


humdrum village by simply using the 
talent and materials that are at hand. And 


so I am going to tell now how the Roycroft 
Shop came to start; a little about what it 


HUBBARD ON HIS 





HORSE. 


FAVORITE publications to 


the public I decided to lay the matter 
again before G. P. Putnam’s Sons, al- 
though they had declined the matter in 


Mr. George Haven Put- 
the matter and was in- 


manuscript form. 
nam rather liked 
duced to issue the periodical at a venture 
for one year. The scheme seemed to meet 
with success, the novel form of the pub- 
lication being in its favor. The subscription 
reached nearly a thousand in six months; 
the newspapers were kindly and the success 
pamphlet 
what we 
and pub- 


of the plan suggested printing a 
modeled on similar lines, telling 
thought about things in general, 
lishers and magazine editors in particular. 














THE ENTRANCE TO THE SHOP, 


There was no intention at first of issuing 
more than one number of this pamphlet, 
but to get it through the mails at magazine 
rates we made up a little subscription-list 
and asked that it be entered at the post- 
office at East Aurora as second-class matter. 
The postmaster adjusted his brass-rimmed 
spectacles, read the pamphlet, and decided 
that it surely was second-class matter. 

We called it the ‘‘Philistine’’ because 
we were going after the ‘‘Chosen People’’ 
in literature. It was Leslie Stephen who 
said, ‘‘The term Philistine is a word used 
by prigs to designate people they do not 
like.’? When youcall a man a bad name, 
you are that thing—not he. The Smug 
and Snugly Ensconced denizens of Union 
Square called me a Philistine, and I said, 
‘Yes, I am one, if a Philistine is some- 
thing different from you.’’ 

My helpers, the printers, were about to 
go away to pastures new; they were in 
debt, the town was small, they could not 
So they offered me their 
I accepted 


make a living. 
outfit for a thousand dollars. 
the offer. 

I decided to run the ‘‘Philistine Maga- 
zine’’ for a year—to keep faith with the 
misguided who had subscribed—and then 
quit. To fill in the time, we printed a 
book—printed it like a Morris book— 
printed it as well as we could. 

It was cold in the old barn where we 
first set up the ‘‘Philistine,’’ so I built a 
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little building like an old English chapel 
right alongside of my house. There was a 
basement, and one room upstairs. I wanted 
it to be comfortable and pretty, and so we 
furnished our little shop cozily. We had 
four girls and three boys working for us 
now. ‘The shop was never locked, and the 
boys and girls used to come around even- 
ings. It was really more pleasant than at 
home. 

I brought over a shelf of books from my 
library. Then I brought the piano, be- 
cause the youngsters wanted to dance. 

The girls brought flowers and birds, and 
the boys put up curtains to the windows. 
We were having a lot o’ fun, with new 
subscriptions coming in every day, and 
once in a while an order for a book. 

The place got too small when we began 
to bind books, so we built a wing on one 
side; then a wing on the other side. 
To keep the three carpenters busy who had 
been building the wings, I set them to 
making furniture for the place. They 
made the furniture as good as they could 
—folks came along and bought it. 

The boys picked up field-stones and built 
a great, splendid fireplace and chimney at 
one end of the shop. The work came out 
so well that I said: ‘‘Boys, here is a great 
scheme—these hardheads are splendid 
building-material.’’ So we advertised we 
would pay a dollar a load for niggerheads. 
The farmers began to haul stones; and at 
last they had hauled eighteen hundred 
loads. 

Two stone buildings have been built, a 
third is in progress, and our plans are 
made to build an art-gallery of the same 
material—the stones that the builders re- 
jected. 

Sammy the Artist blew in on the way to 
Nowhere, his 
baggage a_ to- 
mato-can. He 
thought he 
would stop over 
for a day or two 
—he is with us 
yet, and three 
years have gone 
by since he 
mame. St. Ge- 
rome, a young 
blacksmith with 
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a bias for clay modeling (who, 
besides being a saint, has all 
the attractive qualities of a sin- 
ner), came and made andirons 
for our fireplaces. Ali Baba, 
my old horse-trainer, worked 
¢ at everything and gave advice 
to everybody, enlivening the 
tedium by many a jest bucolic. 
An with hunted 
look, white with prison pallor, 


ex-convict 


? begged us to give him a chance. 
We did, and he is one of our 
very best and most valued 
helpers. Girls that no one else 
wanted or would have around 
came and proved good workers. 

Then we have had a few Re- 
mittance Men, over-educated 
fools, sent to us, from a dis- 

; tance, without return-tickets. 

i Some of these men were will- 
ing to do anything but work — 
they offered to run things, to 
preach, to advise, to make love to the girls. 
We bought them tickets to Chicago and 
without violence conducted them to the 
four-o’clock train. 

We have boys who have been expelled 
from school, blind people, deaf people, old 
people, jail-birds and mental defectives, 
and have managed to set them all at useful 

; work; but the Remittance Man of Good 

i Family, who smokes cigarettes in bed, has 


proved too much for us—so we have given 
him the Four O'Clock without ruth. We 
do not encourage people from a distance 
who want work to come on—they are apt 
to expect too much. 
They look for Utopia, 
when work is work, 
here as elsewhere. 
There is just as 
much for pa- 
tience, gentleness, 
loyalty and love here 
Ap- 


desire to 


need 


as. elsewhere. 
plication, 
do the right thing, 
a Willingness to help, 
and a_ well-curbed 
tongue 


sary in 


are as neces- 
East Aurora 





as in Tuskegee. 


A ROYCROFT We do our work 


ARTIST. 












SAINT GEROME IN HIS STUDIO. 


as well as we can, live one day at a time, 
and try to be kind. 


III. 


The village of East Aurora, New York, 
the home of the Roycrofters, is eighteen 
miles southeast of the city of Buffalo, and 
is reached by a branch of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The place has a population of a 
little less than two thousand people. 


There is no wealth in the town and no 
poverty. In East Aurora there are six 
churches, with pastors’ salaries varying 


dol- 


a most excellent 


from three hundred to one thousand 


lars a year; and we have 


school. The place is not especially pictur 
esque or attractive, being simply a repre- 
sentative New York state village, a type 
of thirty or more just such towns that can 
the line of the New York Cen- 
Buffalo. Lake 


Cazenovia 


be seen on 
tral between Albany and 


miles distant, and 
Creek winds its lazy way along by the 


village. 


Erie is ten 


The land around East Aurora is poor, and 
so reduced in purse are the farmers that no 
insurance company will insure farm prop- 
erty in Erie County under any conditions 
unless the farmer has some business outside 
of agriculture—the experience of the un- 
derwriters being that when a man is poor 
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enough, he is also dishonest: insure a 
farmer’s barn in New York state and there 
is a strong probability that he will soon 
invest in kerosene. 

However, there is no real destitution, for 
a farmer can always raise enough produce 
to feed his family, and in a wooded coun- 
try he can get fuel, even if he has to lift it 
between the dawn and the day. 

Most of the the Roycroft 
Shop are children of farming folk, and it 
is needless to add that they are not college- 
bred, nor have they had the advantage of 


workers in 


foreign travel. 
Uncle Billy Bushnell, has never been to 


One of our best helpers, 


Niagara Falls, and does not care to go. 
Uncle Billy 


and do your work well enough, the world 


says if you stay at home 
will come to you; which aphorism the old 
man backs up with another, probably de- 
rived from experience, to the effect that a 
man is a fool to chase after women, because 
if he doesn’t, the women will chase after 
him. 

The wisdom of this hard-headed old son 
of the soil—who abandoned agriculture for 
art at seventy—is exemplified in the fact 
that during the six months just past over 
twenty-five thousand pilgrims have visited 


the Roycroft Shop—representing every 
state and territory in the Union and 


every civilized country on the globe, even 
to far-off Iceland, New Zealand and the 
Isle of Guam. 

Three hundred and ten people are on the 
pay-roll at the present writing. The prin- 


cipal work is printing, illumi- 
nating and binding books. We 
in ornamental black- 
smithing, cabinet work, clay- 
modeling and terra cotta. We 
issue two monthly publications, 
the ‘Philistine Magazine’? and 
** Little Journeys.*’ The ‘‘ Little 
Journeys’’ I write, having pro- 
duced one a month since De- 
cember, 1894, and I also write 
the major part of the ‘*Phil- 
istine Magazine.”’ 

‘‘The Philistine’? has a cir- 
culation of a little one 
hundred thousand copies a 
month, and we print sixty thou- 
‘*Little Jour- 

Most of 
returned to 


also work 


over 


sand copies of 
each month. 
the ‘*Journey’’ booklets are 

us for binding, and nearly one-half of the 
‘*Philistine Magazines’? come back for the 
The binding of these pub- 


neys’’ 


same purpose. 
lications is simple work, done by the girls 
and boys we have educated in this line. 
Quite as important as the printing and 
binding is the illuminating of initials, title- 
pages, et cetera. This is a revival of a 
lost art that died out with so much of the 
artistic work done by the monks of the 
olden Yet there is a demand for 
such work, and so far as I know, we are 
the first concern in America to take up the 
business. 


time. 


hand-illumination of books as a 
Of have had to train 
helper, and from very crude attempts at 
decoration we have attained to a point 
where the British Museum has deigned to 


course, We every 


order and 
specimens of our handicraft. 
urally we want to do the best work possi- 
ble, and so self-interest prompts us to be 
on the lookout for budding genius. 


av good golden guineas for 
pay } : i 
Very nat- 


EV. 

There are no skilled 
people in the Royeroft 
Shop, except those who 
have become skilled 
since they came here, 
with one single excep- 
tion. This exception is 
Mr. Louis H. Kinder, 
master bookbinder, who 
spent seven years’ ap- 
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prenticeship in Leipsic learning his trade. 
Competent bibliophiles assure me_ that 
Mr. Kinder’s work ,is not surpassed by 
that of any other bookbinder in America. 
I have specimens of the work done by 
diviere, Zahn, Cobden-Sanderson, Zahnsdorf, 


‘““The Guild of Women Binders’’ of Lon- 
don and the ‘‘Club Bindery’’ of New 
York; and. we surely are not ashamed 
to show Mr. Kinder’s work in the same 


case with these. But, excellent and beau- 
tiful as Mr. Kinder’s books are, his best 
work is in the encouragement and inspira- 
tion he has given to others. 

Skilled artisans are usually so jealous of 
their craft that they refuse to teach others 
—not so Mr. Kinder. Through his patient 
tutorship there are now five helpers in our 
shop who can fetch along a full Levant 
book nearly to the finish. And 
that, there are forty others who can do 
certain parts well, and gradually they are 
reaching others. It takes time to make a 
bookbinder: to bind a book beautifully, 
stoutly and well, and to hand-tool it, is just 
as much of an art as to paint a beautiful 
picture. 

There is a market for the best, and the 
surest way, we think, to get away from 
competition is to do your work a little bet- 
ter than the other fellow. The tendency 
to make things cheaper, instead of better, 
in the book line is a fallacy, as shown in 
the fact that within ten years there have 
been a dozen failures of big publishing 
houses in the United States. The liabilities 
of these bankrupt concerns footed the 
fearful total of fourteen million dollars. 
The man who made more books and cheaper 


besides 


books than any one concern ever made had 
the felicity to fail very shortly, with liabil- 
ities of something over a million dollars. 
He overdid the thing in matter of cheap- 
ness—mistook his market. 

Our motto is, NOT HOW CHEAP, BUT 
HOW GOOD. 

This is the richest country the world has 
ever known, richer far per capita than 
England—lending money to Europe. Once 


Americans were all shoddy—pioneers 
have to be, I’m told—but this is now 
true of only a part of us. As men and 


women increase in culture and refinement, 
they want fewer things, and they want 
better things. The cheap article, I will 
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admit, ministers to a certain grade of 
intellect; but if the man grows, there will 
surely come a time when, instead of a great 
many cheap things, he will want a few 
good things. He will want things that 
symbol solidity, truth, genuineness and 
beauty. 

The Roycrofters have many opportunities 
for improvement, not the least of which is 
hearing and meeting distin- 
We have a public dining- 


the seeing, 
guished people. 
room, and not a day passes but men and 
women of sit at meat with At 
the evening meal, if our visitors are so in- 
clined, and are of the right fiber, I always 
ask them to talk. And if there is no one 
else to speak, I read a little from William 
Morris, Ruskin, Walt Whitman or’ Shake- 
speare. 

To give a list of the men and women 


note us. 


who have spoken to our girls and boys 
would be like reprinting a page from 
‘*Who’s Who,’’ so I'll name just one typ- 
ical incident that occurred recently, and 
let it go at that. The Boston Ideal Opera 
Company was playing in Buffalo, and Mr. 
Henry Clay Barnabee and half a dozen of 
his players took a run out to East Aurora. 
They were shown through the Shop by 
one of the girls whose task it is to receive 
visitors. A young woman of the company 
sat down at one of the pianos and played. 
I chanced to be near and asked Mr. Barna- 
bee if he would sing, 
he answered, ‘‘Fra Elbertus, Ill do any- 
thing that you say.’’ I gave the signal that 
all the workers should quit their tasks and 
meet at the chapel. In five minutes we 
had an audience of three hundred—men in 
blouses and overalls, girls in big aprons— 
a very jolly, kindly, receptive company. 
Mr. Barnabee was at his best—I never 
him funny. He sang, danced, 
recited, and told stories for forty min- 
The Roycrofters were, of course, de- 


not and graciously 


saw sO 
utes. 
lighted. 

One girl whispered to me as she went 
out, ‘‘I wonder what great sorrow is gnaw- 
ing at Barnabee’s heart, that he is so won- 
drous gay!’’ Need I say that this girl who 
made vhe remark just quoted had drunk 
of life’s cup to the very lees? We have a 
few such with us—and several of them are 
among our most loyal helpers. Sin is only 


misdirected energy, and sometimes I think 
22 
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that bad folks are good people who have 
expressed themselves wrongly : that’s all. 
¥:. 

One fortuitous event that has worked to 
our decided advantage was the writing of 
a little article entitled, ‘‘A Message to 
Garcia.’’ 

This article, not much more than a 
paragraph, covering only fifteen hundred 
words, was written one evening after 
supper, in a single hour. It was the 22 
of February, 1899, Washington's Birthday, 
and we were just going to press with the 
March ‘‘Philistine.’’ The thing leaped 
hot from my heart, written after a rather 
trying day, when I had been endeavoring 
to train some rather delinquent helpers in 
the way they should go. 

The immediate suggestion, though, came 
from a little argument over the tea-cups 
when my son Bert suggested that Rowan 
was the real hero of the Cuban war. 
towan had gone alone and done the thing 
—carried the message to Garcia. 

It came to me with a flash! yes, the boy 
is right, the hero is the man who does the 
thing—does his work—carries the message. 

I got up from the table, left the rest of 
the family there, went into ‘the next room 
and wrote ‘‘The Message to Garcia.*’ 

I thought so little of it that we ran it in 
without a heading, simply as a paragraph. 
The edition went out, and soon orders 
began to come for extra March ‘‘Philis- 
tines, ’’ a dozen, fifty, a hundred; and when 
the American ‘News Company ordered a 
thousand, I asked one of my helpers which 
article it was that had stirred things up. 

‘*Tt’s that thing about Garcia,’’ she said. 

The next day a telegram came from 
George H. Daniels, of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, thus, ‘‘Give price on one 
hundred thousand Rowan article in pam- 
phlet form-——Empire State Express adver- 
tisement on back—also state how soon can 
ship.”’ 

I replied giving price and stated we 


could supply the pamphlets in a year. Our 
facilities were small and a hundred thou- 
sand pamphlets looked like an awful under- 
taking. 

The result was that I gave Mr. Daniels 
permission to reprint the article in his own 
way. He issued it in booklet form in edi- 


tions of one hundred thousand each. Five 
editions were sent out, and then he got out 
an edition of half a million. Two or three 
of these half-million lots have been sent 
out by Mr. Daniels, and in addition the 
article has been reprinted in over two hun- 
dred magazines and newspapers. It has 
been translated into nine languages, ani 
been given a total circulation in two years 
of over fifteen million copies. It has at- 
tained, I believe, a larger circulation in the 
same length of time thin any written article 
has ever before reached. 

Of course, we cannot tell just how much 
good ‘*The Message to Garcia’? has done 
the Shop, but it probably doubled the cir- 
culation of both ‘* Little Journeys’’ and the 
‘*Philistine.’’ I do not consider it, by 
any means, my best piece of writing; but 
it was opportune—the time was ripe. 
Truth demands a certain expression, and 
too much had been said on the other side 
about the downtrodden, honest man look- 
ing for work and not being able to find it. 
The article in question states “the other 
side. Men are needed, loyal, honest men 
who will do their work—‘‘the world cries 
out for him—the man who can carry a 





message to Garcia.”’ 

The man who sent the message and the 
man who received it are dead. The man 
who carried it is still carrying other mes 
sages. The combination of theme, condi- 
tion of the country, and method of circula- 
tion were so favorable that their conjunc- 
tion will probably never occur again. Yes, 
other men will write better articles, but 
they may go a-begging for lack of a Dan- 
iels to bring them to judgment. 

VI. 

Concerning my own personal history, 
I'll not tarry long to tell it. It has been 
too much like the career of many another, 
born in the semi-pioneer times of the Mid 
dle West, to attract much attention, unless 
one should go into the psychology of the 
thing with intent to show the evolution of 
a soul. But that will require a book— 
and some day I'll write it after the manner 
of St. Augustine or Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

But just now I'll only say that I was 
born in Illinois, forty-five years ago. My 
father was a country doctor, whose income 
never exceeded five hundred dollars a year. 














I left school at fifteen, with a fair hold on 
the three R’s, and beyond this my educa- 
tion in ‘manual training’’ had been good. 
I knew all the forest trees, all wild animals 
thereabout, every kind of fish, frog, fowl 
or bird that swam, ran or flew. I knew 
every kind of grain or vegetable, and its 
comparative value. I knew the different 
breeds of cattle, horses, sheep and swine. 

I could teach wild cows to stand while 
being milked, break horses to saddle or 
harness; could sow, plow and reap; knew 
the mysteries of apple-butter, pumpkin 
pie, pickled beef, smoked side-meat, and 
could make lye at a leach and formulate 
soft soap. 

That is to say, I was a bright, strong, 
active country boy who had been brought 
up to help his father and mother get a liv- 
ing for a large family. 

I was not so densely ignorant—don’t 
feel sorry for country boys; God is often 
on their side! 

At fifteen I worked on a farm and did a 

I did not 
He replied, 


man’s work for a boy’s pay. 
like it and told the man so. 
‘You know what you can do.”’ 
And I said, **Yes.’? I skipped out for 
the West and became a cowboy; tired of 
this and went to Chicago; worked in a 
printing-oftice; peddled soap from house 
to house; shoved lumber on the docks; 
read all the books I could find; 
letters back to country newspapers and be- 
next got a jobas traveling 


wrote 


came a reporter ; 
salesman; taught district school and read 
Emerson, Carlyle, Macaulay; worked in a 
soap factory; read Shakespeare and com- 
mitted most of **Hamlet’’ to memory with 
an eye on the stage; became manager of the 
soap factory, then partner; evolved an Idea 
for the concern and put it on the track of 
making millions—knew it was going to 
make millions—didn’t want them; sold 
out my interest for seventy-five thousand 
dollars and went to Harvard College; 
tramped through Europe; wrote for sundry 
newspapers; wrote two books (couldn't 
find a publisher); taught night-school in 
Buffalo; tramped through Europe some 
more and met William Morris (caught it); 
came back to East Aurora and started 
‘Chautauqua Circles’’; studied Greek and 
Latin with a local clergyman; raised trot- 
ting-horses; wrote ‘‘Little Journeys to the 
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Homes of Good Men and Great’’ (couldn't 


find a publisher). 

So that is how I got my education, such 
as itis. I ama graduate of the University of 
Hard Knocks, and I've taken several post- 
graduate courses. I have worked at five 
different trades enough to be familiar with 
the tools, although it would not do to say 
I am skilful in any. In 1899 Tufts Col- 
lege bestowed on me the degree of Master 
of Arts; but since I did not earn the 
degree, it really does not count. 

I have never been sick a day, never lost 
a meal through disinclination to eat, never 
consulted a doctor, never used tobacco, nor 
intoxicants to excessor as a habit. I have 
loved several women—one at a time—and 
have been greatly benefited, blessed, in- 
spired and helped by women. IfLorses have 
been my only extravagance, and [ ride 
horseback daily now, a horse that I broke 
myself, that has never been saddled by 
another, and that has never been harnessed. 

My best friends have been workingmen, 
My father 
and mother are alive and in good health. 
They live with me, work in the Roycroft 
Shop when they feel like it, and they be- 
My wife works in the Shop, 


homely women, and children. 


lieve in me. 
and takes a hearty interest in its welfare. 
My three sons, aged nineteen, seventeen 
and fifteen, respectively, also work in the 
shop. Each of these boys weighs more 
than I do. 
ish, but are veritable giants in physical 


They are not especially book- 
strength; none has ever been ill a day. 
Whenever I travel on lecture tours, to 
Europe or elsewhere, I take one of these 
boys along. Their education will come 
through travel, work, and through reading 
by inclination. That is to say, their edu- 
cation will be the natural education. 

These boys are a great consolation and 
benefit to me—helping me in many ways. 


VIL. 


The Roycroft Shop and belongings rep- 
resent an investment of about two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. We have no 
liabilities, making it a strict business policy 
to sign no notes, or other instruments of 
debt, that may in the future prove inoppor- 
tune and tend to disturb digestion. We 
began in June, 1895, with a capital of three 
thousand dollars. During 1897 and 1898 
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I converted certain real-estate holdings 
into cash and added thirty-one thousand 
dollars to the venture; but the net profits 
since beginning, six years and six months 
ago, have been something over two hundred 
thousand dollars, with a good living for 


everybody thrown in. 

Fortune has favored us. 

First, the country had got tired of soft 
platitudes, silly truisms and undisputed 
things said in such a solemn way. So when 
the ‘‘Philistine’’ stepped into the ring and 
said in no uncertain tones what its editor 
thought, thinking men and women stopped 
and listened. Editors of magazines re- 
fused my manuscript because they said it 
was too plain, too blunt, sometimes indeli- 
cate—it would give offense, subscribers 
would cancel, et cetera, et cetera, so they 
respectfully declined my manuscripts. To 
get my thoughts published I had to pub 
lish them myself; and people bought for 
the very reason for which the editors said 
they would cancel. The readers wanted 
brevity and plain statements—the editors 
said they didn’t. 

The editors were wrong. They failed to 
properly diagnose a demand. I saw the 
demand and supplied it—for a considera- 
tion. 

So much for the foresight and worldly 
wisdom of some editors. 

Next I believed the American public—a 
portion of it at least—wanted a few good 
and beautiful books instead of a great many 
cheap books. This truth came to me in 
the early nineties, when John B. Alden and 
half a dozen other publishers of cheap 
books went to the wall. I read the R. G. 
Dun & Co. bulletin and I said, ‘‘The pub- 
lishers have mistaken their public—we want 
better books, not cheaper.’’ In 1892 I 
met William Morris, and after that I was 
sure I was right. 

Again I had gaged the public correctly 
—the publishers were wrong, as wrong 
as the editors. There was a market for 
the best, and the problem was to supply 
it. At first I bound my books in paper 
covers and simple boards. Men wrote to 
me wanting fine bindings—I said, there is 
a market in America for the best. Cheap 
boards, covered with cloth, stamped by 
machinery in gaudy tinsel and gilt, are not 
enough. I found that the bookbinders were 
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all dead. I found five hundred people ina 
book factory in Chicago binding books, 
but not a bookbinder among them. They 
simply fed the books into hoppers and 
shot them out of chutes, and said they were 
bound. At last I found my Leipsic book- 
binder—my _ treasure—Louis Kinder, a 
silent man, with princely pride, who is 
sure that nobody but book-lovers_ will 
go to heaven. He just wanted a bench 
and a chance to work—TI supplied these, 
and here he is doing the things I would 
like to do—doing them for me. 

Next the public wanted to know about 
this thing—‘‘What are you folks doing 
out there in that buckwheat town?’’ Since 
my twentieth year I have had one eye on 
the histrionic stage. I could talk in public 
a bit, had made political speeches, given 
entertainments in cross-roads school-houses, 
made temperance harangues, was always 
chosen to introduce the speaker of the 
evening, and several times had given read- 
ings from my own amusing works for the 
modest stipend of ten dollars and keep. I 
would have taken the lecture platform had 
it not been nailed down. 

In January, 1897, I spoke at the Anna 
Morgan School of Expression, on Miss Mor- 
gan’s invitation, on ‘‘The Work of the 
Roycrofters. ’’ 

The next month I spoke at the Emerson 
College of Oratory on *‘ Expression Through 
Work.’? Then at the Curry School of 
Expression, at Tufts College and the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston—all 
free, of course. 

Shortly after, a telegram came from May 
Wright Sewell saying the Contemporary 
Club of Indianapolis wanted me to speak 
for them—fee, fifty dollars. I jumped five 
feet, threw a double Arab, and accepted. 
It was the first time I had ever been offered 
more -than fifteen dollars for a lecture. It 
was rank robbery, but I gave the lecture 
and got the fifty dollars. 

Not so very long after, my friend Major 
Pond wanted to book me on a partnership 
deal at the Waldorf-Astoria. I didn’t 
want to speak there—I had been saying 
unkind things in the ‘‘Philistine’’ about 
the Waldorf-Astoria. But the Major went 
ahead and made. arrangements. I ex 
pected to be mobbed. 

But Mr. Boldt, the manager of the 
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hotel, had placed a suite of rooms at my 
disposal without money and without price. 
Ile treated me most cordially; never re- 
ferred to the outrageous things I had said 
about his tavern; assured me that he en- 
joyed my writings, and told of the pleasure 
he had in welcoming me. 

I never felt so cheap in my life. 

The Astor Gallery seats eight hundred 
people. Major Pond had packed in nine 
hundred at one dollar each—three hundred 
were turned away. After the lecture the 
Major awaited me in the anteroom, fell on 
my neck and rained Pond’s Extract down 
my back, crying, ‘‘Oh! Oh! Oh! Why 
didn’t we charge them two dollars apiece !”’ 

The next move was to make a tour of 
the principal cities under Major Pond’s 
management. Neither one of us_ lost 
money—the Major surely did not. 

Last season I gave eighty-one lectures, 
with a net profit to myself of a little over 
ten thousand dollars. I spoke at Tremont 
Temple, in Boston, to twenty-two hundred 
people; at Carnegie Hall, New York, I gave 
. Sunday evening lecture with box-office 
receipts sixteen hundred and fifty dollars; 
at Central Music Hall, Chicago, I spoke to 
all the house would hold; at Chautauqua, 
my audience was five thousand people. 

But lecturing is hard work; it makes 
prodigious demands on one’s vitality; and 
since we are going through life for the last 
time, [am about through with public speak- 
ing as a business. 

It will be noted by the Discerning that 
my lectures have been of double importance, 
in that they have given an income and at 
the same time advertised the Roycroft 
Shop. The value in advertising has 
been just as much as the dollars received 
direct. 

So the success of the Roycroft Shop has 
net been brought about by any one scheme 
or plan. The business is really a combina- 
tion of several ideas, any one of which 
would make a paying enterprise in itself. 
So it stands about thus: 

First. The printing and publication of 
two magazines. 

Second. The printing of books. 

Third. The publication of books (it 
being well known that some of the largest 
publishers in America—Scribners and Ap- 
pletons, for instance—have no printing- 
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plants, but have the work done for them). 

Fourth. The artistic binding of books. 

Fifth. Authorship. (Since I began 
printing my own manuscript, there is quite 
an eager demand for my writing, soI doa 
little of Class B for various publishers and 
editors. ) 7 

Sixth. The Lecture Lyceum. 

Seventh. Blacksmithing, carpenter 
work, terra cotta and weaving. (These 
industries have sprung up under the Roy- 
croft care as a necessity. Men and women, 
many of them seventy years young or so, 
in the village, came to us and wanted work, 
and we simply gave them opportunity to 
do the things they could do best. We have 
found a market for all their wares, so no 
line of work has ever been a bill of ex- 
pense. ) 

All the money I make by my pen, all I 
get for lectures, all I make from my books, 
goes into the common fund of the Roy- 
crofters—the benefit is for all. I want no 
better clothing, no better food, no more 
comforts and conveniences, than my helpers 
and fellow-workers have. I would be 
ashamed to monopolize a luxury—to take a 
beautiful work of art, say a painting or a 
marble statue, and keep it for my own 
pleasure and for the select few I might 
invite to see my beautiful things. Art is 
for All—beauty is for all. Harmony in all 
of its manifold forms should be like a sun- 
set—free to all who can drink it in. The 
Roycroft Shop is for the Roycrofters, and 
each is limited only by his capacity to 
absorb and assimilate. 


IX. 


Art is the expression of man’s joy in his 
work, and all the joy and love that you 
weave into the fabric comes out again and 
belongs to the individual who has the soul 
to appreciate. Art is beauty, and beauty 
is a gratification, a peace and solace to every 
normal man and woman. Beautiful sounds, 
beautiful colors, beautiful proportions, 
beautiful thoughts, how our souls hunger 
for them! Matter is only mind in an 
opaque condition; and all beauty is but a 
symbol of spirit. 

Art is the expression of man’s joy in his 
work. 

You cannot get joy from feeding things 


all day into a machine. You must let the 
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man work with hand and brain, and then 
out of the joy of this marriage of hand and 
brain, beauty will be born. It tells of a 
desire for harmony, peace, beauty, whole- 
ness—holiness. 

When you read a beautiful poem that 
makes your heart throb with gladness, you 
are simply partaking of the emotion that 
the author felt when he wrote it. 

To possess a piece of work that the 
workman made in joyous animation is a 
source of joy to the possessor. 

And this love of the work done by the 
marriage of hand and brain can never quite 
go out of fashion—for we are men and 
women, and our hopes and aims and final 
destiny are at last one. Where one enjoys, 
all enjoy; where one suffers, all suffer. 

Say what you will of the coldness and 
selfishness of men, at the last we long for 
companionship and the fellowship of our 
kind. We are lost children, and when 
alone and the darkness begins to gather, 
we long for the close relationship of the 
brothers and sisters we knew in our child- 
hood, and cry for the gentle arms that 
once rocked us to sleep. Men are home- 
sick amid this sad, mad rush for wealth 
and place and power. The calm of the 
country invites, and we would fain do with 
less things, and go back to simplicity, and 
rest our tired heads in the lap of Mother 
Nature. 

Life is expression. 
outward, an unfolding, a development. 
To be tied down, pinned to a task that is 
repugnant, and to have the shrill voice of 
Necessity whistling eternally in your ears, 
‘Do this or starve,’ ‘sto starve; for it starves 
the heart, the soul, and all the higher as- 
pirations of your being pine away and die. 

At the Roycroft Shop the workers are 
getting an education by doing things. 
Work should be the spontaneous expression 
We grow only 


Life is a movement 


of a man’s best impulses. 
through exercise, and every faculty that 
is exercised becomes strong, and those not 
used atrophy and die. Thus how necessary 
it is that we exercise the highest and best! 
To develop the brain we have to exercise 
the body. 
has its corresponding convolution in the 
brain. To develop the mind, we must use 
the body. Manual training is essentially 


Every muscle, every organ, 


moral training; and physical work is at 


its best mental, moral and spiritual—and 
these are truths so great and yet so simple 
that until yesterday many wise men did 
not recognize them. 

At the Roycroft Shop we are reaching 
out for an all-round development through 
work and right living. 

And we have found it a good expedient 
—a wise business policy. Sweat-shop 
methods can never succeed in producing 
beautiful things. And so the management 
of the Roycroft Shop surrounds the 
workers with beauty, allows many liberties, 
encourages cheerfulness and kind thoughts, 
simply because it has been found that these 
things are all transmuted into good, and 
come out again at the finger-tips of the 
workers in beautiful results. So we have 
pictures, statuary, flowers, ferns, palms, 
birds, and a piano in every room. We 
have the best sanitary appliances that 
money can buy; we have bath-rooms, 
shower-baths, library, rest-rooms. Every 
week we have dances, concerts, lectures; 
we have singing-classes, individual instruc- 
tion in music, classes in clay-modeling, 
sketching, literature, history and _ book- 
keeping. We try to find out what each 
person can do best, what he wants to do, 
and then we encourage him to put his best 
into it—also to do something else besides 
his specialty, finding rest in change. 

The thing that pays should be the ex- 
pedient thing, and the expedient thing 
should be the proper and right thing. 
That which began with us as a matter of 
expediency is often referred to as a ‘*‘phi- 
lanthropy.’’ I do not like the word, and 
wish to state here that the Roycroft is in 
no sense a charity—I do not believe in 
giving any man something for nothing. 
You give a man a dollar and the man will 
think less of you because he thinks less of 
himself; but if you give him a chance to 
earn a dollar, he will think more of him 
self and more of you. The only way to 
help people is to give them a chance to 
help themselves. So the Roycroft Idea is 
one of reciprocity, mutuality—you help me 
and I'll help you. We will not be here 
forever, anyway: soon Death, the kind old 
Nurse, will come and rock us all to sleep, 
and we had better help one another while 
we can: we are going the same way— 
let’s go hand in hand. 
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Drawn by Frank Bird Masters 


| fully a decade the name of Ichijo 

In, Japanese juggler and acrobat, had 
been a potent attraction for the pleasure- 
seeking public, not only in the Orient but 
throughout Europe and America as well. 
His marvelous feats were accounted the 
most entertaining and mystifying of their 
kind, and the announcement that he was 
to relinquish his nomadic life and_ settle 
permanently in his native land was received 
by his compatriots with general acclama- 
tion. And when, some weeks later, his 
little daughter Niyo-Rossen made her first 
bashful courtesy at his side and began to 
participate in his most difficult acts, she 
received an ovation such as is rarely given 
to one so scantily endowed with years. 
Within a short time the pair had become 
the prime favorites of the Mikado and the 
imperial family, and were accorded the 
signal distinction of wearing emblazoned on 
their robes and umbrellas that mark of 
highest favor, the royal chrysanthemum. 

At this time Niyo was but seven years 
old, a dainty little creature of childish 
curves and dimples, full of quaint airs and 
graces, refreshingly unaffected amidst the 
artificiality which surrounded her. An 
enthusiastic and precocious pupil, she soon 
absorbed all the knowledge of her father’s 
art which could come from his teachings; 
then, as years passed, she perfected herself 
in unique acts of her own conception, and 







became one of the cleverest acrobats in 


Japan. Nor was her wide-spread popu- 
larity due to skill alone, for those years 
which had witnessed her professional tri- 
umph had wrought a wondrous change in 
Niyo. All unheedingly she had drifted 
across that period which in her country 
marks the relinquishment of childish sports 
and p'easures and the assumption of wo- 
manly cares and duties; the budding beauty 
of her face and figure was becoming famed 
throughout the whole empire. The little 
woman was just thirteen years old. 

Engrossed in her work as she was, Niyo 
herself was the last to realize this change. 

The usual elements of childhood had 
never entered into her life. To her the 
world wus indeed ‘‘a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players’’—and 
audiences. To surpass the former, to win 
the approbation of the latter, was her sole 
aim; thus far, ambition and pride had been 
the ruling passions of her life. 

In her father’s troupe was a juggler of 
considerable ability, Aki Yonago by name. 
Slender, graceful, but with sharp features, 
close-set eyes and heavy brow, suave of 
manner, but withal quick and revengeful 
of temper, he aroused with his covert over- 
tures of love only feelings of distrust and 
aversion in the heart of Niyo-Rossen. 

‘*My daughter, I would have thee show 
more favor to Aki Yonago. Why dost 
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thou always shrink from him?’’ said Ichijo- 
In. 

‘‘T like him not. He terrifies me. My 
nerves creep at his touch. It is not so 
with Osayko and the rest.’’ 

‘*Yet he is even more gentle than they, 
child.’’ 

‘*Yes, gentle with the gentleness of the 
snake. Nay, I like him not, father.’’ 

The same day, after the performance, 
Niyo returned to the deserted platform 
alone, in search of a lost trinket. The 
eerie shadows fell, ghostlike, among 
gloomy properties which had been set for 
the evening’s exhibition. But Niyo was 
a child of the stage, familiar with its 
secrets; its dark nooks and corners held no 
imaginary terrors for her, and she groped 
her way among them fearlessly. 

Suddenly there came a soft step at her 
side; eager arms closed around her, a hot 
breath fanned her cheek, and she looked up 
into the face of Aki Yonago. Frank, unsus- 
pecting_amazement held her speechless dur- 
ing the instant she lay in his embrace; then 
with a flash of comprehension she guessed 
the meaning of that ardent gaze, and with 
a quick writhe slid from his arms. 

**Serpent!’’ she exclaimed, white and 
quivering. ‘‘Miserable serpent! How 
dost thou dare?’’ 

With low-spoken words of fawning en- 
dearment the man made a half-hesitating 
motion forward. Then a form strode from 
among the scenes, a strong arm shot true 
and straight to its mark, and Yonago lay 
senseless at Niyo’s feet. 

‘‘Osayko!’’ No other words would 
come, as she hid her pale little face in the 
folds of her rescuer’s gown. Gently Osayko 
bent over the trembling girl; his arms 
went caressingly around her. Ah, how 
different was this embrace from that other! 
Into his face leaped all the pent-up passion 
of his soul. 

‘Little one, let me be thy protector! 
Love me—love me! Love me as I love 
thee!’’ he whispered hoarsely. 

The next instant Niyo had sped away, 
but on his cheek, flushed deep red by the 
wild, exultant blood that raced so madly 
through his veins, a burning, throbbing 
spot bore witness that a pair of maiden lips 
had pressed therein the first fervor of 
awakened love. 


Niyo hurried to Ichijo-In’s room. 

‘*My father, hurry, hurry to the stage— 
there is trouble !’’ 

Half the members of the troupe were 
gathered about the two men when Ichijo- 
In arrived. Although Yonago had re- 
covered consciousness, he yet made no 
effort to rise, but lay in the arms of a fel 
low-performer, sullenly silent. Osayko 
stood composedly regarding him. Despite 
Ichijo-In’s most searching interrogations, 
neither of the principals would divulge the 
nature of their quarrel. It was tacitly sup- 
posed to be the outcome of the palpable 
antagonism which had long existed be- 
tween the two men. But one result was 
possible. All knew that Ichijo-In regarded 
Aki Yonago as his future son-in-law. 

‘‘Osayko Kokin!’’ said the master, 
sternly, ‘‘thou art no longer a member of 
my troupe. Let the shadow of thy pres- 
ence darken our peace and happiness no 
more. Go!’’ 

‘And may all the evil gods keep vigil 
o’er thee!’’ leered Yonago, as Osayko, 
drawing himself up disdainfully, turned 
and left them without a word. 

Meanwhile, Niyo sat trembling in her 
dressing-room, longing to creep below and 
listen; but with a hot blush she reflected 
on all that this would betray. The world 
—her world—would know that this poor 
little maid was so sinful as to be interested 
inaman! No, she had no place in that 
scene now holding the stage; she must 
remain apart, awaiting the cue which would 
call her on. 

In her agitation a curious panorama 
passed before the girl’s tense mind. Viv- 
idly came back the happenings of the last 
few years. How fraught with novelty and 
excitement, how wild and thrilling, it had 
all been—bounding and tumbling from end 
to end of the stage, swinging from dizzy 
height of trapeze, leaping hither, thither— 
always to be safely caught and held in arms 
that never failed her, or passed like a glit- 
tering toy from one to another of the troupe. 
But whose arms were those that ever closed 
about her so firmly, so securely? Into 
whose embrace was she wont to nestle for 
an instant, with a half-involuntary sigh of 
content, before he tossed her off again to 
mid-air? With a quick gasp and a happy 
little laugh, Niyo read those chapters of 
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hind me in Japan 
- 


her life’s romance, translated into a new 
language through eyes of love. 

There came a knock at her door. 

‘‘My Niyo!’’ called the soft voice of 
Osay ko. 

In an instant she was beside him. 

‘‘My own, I have come to say farewell. 
Thy father has banished me. I will leave 
the country—many theaters in America will 
open their doors to me. Do not betray the 
cause of the trouble—no one suspects it.’’ 
Ilis voice shook slightly at first, but with 
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AGAIN I CALL THEE 


each word it grew colder, calmer; with 
each word her face grew paler, paler. 

‘*Wilt thou never return, Osayko?’’ she 
asked faintly. 

‘‘Nay. The Land of the Rising Sun can 
nevermore be home to Osayko Kokin since 
Ichijo-In has set his face against him. 
America calls me—that shall be my home. 
My purse filled when last I was there, and 
I will again grow rich in money; but all 
the wealth of my heart’s love I leave be- 
with thee.’’ 

‘‘Osayko! Beloved!’’ 
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Her arms were round his neck; her 
warm cheek was against his. A wild, fierce 
rapture leaped into his face. 

‘*My life! My soul!’’? he murmured. 

‘*T will follow thee! Iam thine, Osayko! 
Now leave me—some one is coming. Fear 
not, I will follow thee!’’ 





Gently, out of the hush which preceded 
the grand, culminating act of the Royal 
Ichijo-In troupe, came the strains of*‘ Fan- 
Fan,’’ the new American melody, late 
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SERPENT,’ SHE CRIED.” 


brought to the Orient by Master O Sen 
Kiyo, who will be remembered as one of 
the Plaisance musicians at the World’s Fair 
—and never had the weird beauties of 
that composition been more apparent than 
on this night, when the. skilful fingers of 
the master himself drew from his koto the 
sobbing, moaning tones, to the plaintively 
unique accompaniment of the samisen 
orchestra. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 
the celebrated American composer would 
have recognized his masterpiece in its odd 
Eastern disguise, so magically had its wild 
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brilliancy been transformed into the soft 
minors of that land. 

As the last sound died away, the entire 
troupe stepped forward. Had that great 
audience been less idle, less pleasure-seek- 
ing, it could scarcely have overlooked the 
half-suppressed excitement evidenced in the 
bearing of nearly all the performers. 
Ichijo-In alone seemed to preserve his im- 
perturbability; Aki Yonago, promoted to 
the place of the banished one, was pale 
even through his ‘*make-up,’’ while the 
lovely girl artist, who had smilingly re- 
ceived round after round of applause dur- 
ing the evening, now trembled with a nerv 
ousness she could not conceal. 

Ichijo-In took his accustomed stand, to 
uphold one half of the human pyramid; 
by his side, to bear the other half, stood 
Yonago, the professional smile on his lips 
half belied by the furtive, shifty glance 
from under his sullen brows. But as, one 
by one, his companions quickly and surely 
took their places, Yonago’s lost self-con 
fidence seemed to return, and at last the 
structure stood complete, firm in appearance 
as a mountain, waiting only for the dainty 
Niyo-Rossen to mount to the top. 

Once again the strains of ‘‘Fan-Fan.”’ 
Agile and with infinite grace, she ascended. 
One last spring—the supple form was 
perched on the summit. Louder swelled 
the music; slowly she leaned forward, lift- 
ing one little foot behind her; stretching 
her arms above her head, she stood in her 
flowing robes of red, black, yellow—a 
bright butterfly ready to flit away, to leave 
behind her the cares of this workaday 
world and seek the frolicsome pleasures of 
her home in the summer skies. One 
instant thus she stood—then a quick 
shudder passed through the pyramid; the 
whole mass collapsed and sank with scarce 
a sound to the stage. 

‘With the adroitness which becomes a 
second nature to the acrobat, those in the 
upper tiers righted their bodies in the 
descent, while, of the two men at the base, 
one, with a sharp, terrified cry, sprang 
aside, leaving the other to bear the brunt 
of the shock. Instantly they were all 
scrambling to their feet, laughing and call- 
ing out reassurances to those in the au 
dience. All? No; one remained quite 


motionless on the stage. 


‘*My father! Father! Thou art killed !”’ 
That wild shriek, and the utter abandon- 
ment of the girl’s grief, sent a quiver of 
sympathy through the whole assembly. In 
breathless silence they watched the doctor 
as he bent over the outstretched form. 
Ichijo-In was not dead, but his supremacy 
was over. The catastrophe, caused by a 
faint-hearted tremor on the part of his new 
base-partner, sudden and unexpected as it 
was, had found the Mikado’s favorite man 
of brawn unprepared; the entire weight had 
fallen on his bent neck; the giant figure 
had been struck down—robbed of its 
mighty strength forever. 

‘*Paralysis,’’ pronounced the doctor. 

During the prayerful hush which fol-* 
lowed this announcement, as each pleaded 
with Kuanon, Goddess of Mercy, that their 
chief be spared to them, Niyo, springing 
from her father’s side, her eyes dilating, 
pointed to where Yonago stood at the edge 
of the group. 

‘*‘Again I call thee serpent!’’ she cried. 
‘*May my grief fall upon thy head thou- 
sand-fold! I saw thee leap aside, cow 
ard !’’ 

Then, with arms uplifted in silent suppli- 
cation to her gods, she sank, prostrate from 
misery, beside the form of her father. 

A week later, theatrical tongues in Japan 
were busy with gossip concerning the death 
of Ichijo-In and the subsequent mysterious 
disappearance of his daughter, Niyo 
Rossen. 


Manager Richards’ success was largely 
Ilis ‘‘first nights*’ 
invariably presented novelties, and as a 
consequence always provoked _ interest 
among the vaudeville patrons of Chicago; 
naturally, therefore, on the week for which 


due to his surprises. 


his advance posters were headed— 


‘* THE MARVELOUS JAPANESE ARTISTS: 
Nryo-RossEN CHILD ACROBAT 
AND 

OsayKko Kokrn JUGGLER,’ 
his theater was filled at the opening per- 
formance with an expectant audience. The 
clever acts which, five years before, had 
made Osayko Kokin popular, were well 
remembered ; and the bits of romance which 
had crept into’ the newspapers concerning 
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Niyo-Rossen—her flight from Japan accom 
panied only by her serving-woman, the 
search for her lover, and finally, their mar 
riage—had quickened the public’s curiosity 
in no small degree. 

But few paid more than passing heed to 
a name farther down on the bill, in in 


conspicuous type— 


‘YAMATO NO Soxkt, Mystic OF THE ORI- 
ENT,” 

Early in the day, Osayko and Niyo went 
to the theater for a last rehearsal of their 
act. As the door swung back with the 
creak peculiar to stage doors in general, 
Niyo shivered nervously; the little brown 
fingers sought and interlaced themselves 
with the firm ones of her husband,. who 
laughed as he embraced her in the shad- 
ows of the passageway. 

The past year of happiness had wrought 
a magical change in Osayko’s girl-wife. 
In years only fourteen, in figure slender 
almost to a fault, yet with perfect grace 
and contour, and in face—ah, when Niyo- 
Rossen came to America, the Orient lost 
its fairest flower !—and now, her dream of 
love realized, she surpassed that other Niyo 
as the bloom surpassed the bud! 

As they came on the darkened stage, the 
pianist was sorting and rehearsing the 
music. This, that and yet another compo- 
sition were given the usual cursory reading, 
and placed in proper order for the per- 
formance. The rapidity with which the 
musician passed from one piece to another, 
the ever-changing themes, the running 
variations, were novelties to Niyo, and she 
paused and gazed wide-eyed over the foot- 
lights. Fast, faster still, and louder, rang 
the music—then a stop, and ere the echoes 
had subsided in the great empty house, 
there softly arose the tender, mournful 
strains of Master O Sen Kiyo's arrangement 
of ‘‘Fan-Fan.’’ 

With a sharp indrawing breath, Niyo 
caught her husband’s arm. 

‘*Osayko—hear it! The piece they 
played when——"’ 

She had no need to utter the words 
which refused to pass the trembling lips 
and brought hot tears to the lovely, startled 
eyes. Osayko understood. 

‘*You go-ing to play dat moo-sic?’’ he 
asked in his soft, broken English. 
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‘Sure. The other Jap ordered it for 
his turn,’’ explained the pianist. 

**His-a name?*”’ gasped Niyo. 

‘*Here ‘tis. *‘Yam—’ ‘Yam—’ ‘Yam 
—* ‘Ya’—well, try it yourself. ‘Number 
Twelve’ is what I call him.’’ He took his 
list from the piano, and drawing a blue 
line under the name, passed it up to them. 

‘*Yamato no Soki,** read Osayko. ‘‘ Fear 
not, dear one,’* he added in his own 
tongue; ‘‘it is not he.”’ 

The manager, coming forward at that 
moment, claimed their attention; and none 
of them saw the silk-robed figure that 
glided noiselessly from the wings and hur- 
ried to the dressing-rooms: no one saw 
Yamato no Soki, Mystic of the Orient, 
turn the key in the lock and, with a devil- 
ish leer, sink to the floor, where he sat 
rocking gently back and forth, hugging 
his knees close to his chin, and crooning in 
soft Japanese accents, to the tune of sor- 
rowing **Fan-Fan’’ 

‘*Yamato no Soki—no Soki. It is not 





he! Fear not, dear one—dear one—it is 
‘Tt is not he 


—nay, dear one, ‘tis but Yamato no Soki 


not he!’* And yet again: 
—no Soki!"* 

Four hours later, the theater, now aglow 
with many-colored ineandescence, was 
filled with an audience which, awaiting the 
stellar event, tolerated the earlier acts with 
ill-suppressed impatience. At last the 
sliding panels announced— 


‘*RossEN AND KoKkIN, JUGGLERS,”’ 


and Osayko appeared, leading by the hand 
lovely Niyo-Rossen. 

Bowing low, and smiling with all her 
graceful coquetry beside her stalwart hus- 
band, she seemed like an exquisite image, 
modeled with all the wonderful beauty of 
Oriental art; the radiant glow of her 
youth enhanced by the rich Eastern reds 
and yellows of her native costume, the lan 
guorous eyes darkened by heavy, droop- 
ing lids, the glossy black bands of hair 
drawn back from a frank olive forehead, 
the sweet, curving lips and softly rounded 
chin—no wonder that Osayko, turning 
from his survey of the house, stopped at 
sight of her, and did not seek to conceal 
the passionate love which leaped to his 
face. 

The pianist struck a few opening bars 
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—then stopped. And Niyo began her act. 

Placing the toe of one foot lightly in 
the loop of a hanging rope, she was drawn 
to a height of fifteen feet, while Osayko, 
with that dignified nonchalance known 
only to a Japanese performer, balanced a 
long bamboo pole upright upon the palm 
of his hand. The pause of an instant— 
then, releasing her hold of the rope, Niyo 
stood, dainty and graceful as ever, on the 
top of the pole. The act was no novelty 
in Japan, and Niyo, from long experience, 
was perfectly at ease in her perilous posi- 
tion. But the unexpected demonstration 
which rose ‘from the audience appealed to 
the childishness in her, and as she turned 
slowly about on her perch, her smile lost 
its professional nature and the corners of her 
mouth dimpled and curved in proud delight. 

She looked away from that sea of up- 
turned faces, down into the wings where 
were gathered a number of her fellow-actors. 
Yes, even they were gazing up in wonder 
at her—all except one: he in the robes of 
Japan. Why did he keep his face so per- 
sistently screened behind his yellow fan? 
Her heart swelled and she laughed gently. 

‘*‘My countryman knows the pangs of 
jealousy,’’ she thought, as she flashed her 
umbrella open and produced from some- 
where about her gown the bright little 
phantasms with which her act was to begin. 
The fingers of the pianist were wandering 
over the keys. Softly, softly came the 
strains—but surely that was not the music 
for their act! She glanced at him curi- 
ously. His face wore a perplexed, bewil- 
dered expression. He seemed to be unable 
to keep his gaze on the sheet before him. 
His eyes were roving in a dull, vague 
search for something; suddenly they be- 
came transfixed, and their steady stare was 
at the Japanese in the wings. Then the 
incoherent jumble of harmonies resolved 
itself into a melody, and the air was— 
‘*Fan-Fan.’’ ; 

A quiver thrilled her body. She shot a 
quick, involuntary glance at the wings—at 
the actor in the robes of Japan. Ah, he 
was turning; his eyes met hers. A con- 
vulsive recoil, a terrified cry, one desperate 
effort to regain her equilibrium—and ere 
Osayko could turn to catch her, she lay 
behind him, at his feet. The pole clattered 
to the stage, and Osayko stood motionless, 


his black eyes staring wildly past the 
hurrying crowd, into the laughing, de- 
mon face of Aki Yonago. 

Then, with a soft murmur, he bent over 
the quiet figure. 

‘*Heart’s dearest, ’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Look 
at me.”’ 

Slowly the tired lids were raised. One 
faint smile, a half-lifted hand, then, with- 
out. a moan, she sank back into the arms 
of old Sei, her Japanese nurse. 

‘*Precious one—come with me,’’ she 
sighed, and fell asleep. 

‘‘The gods have called her—Niyo- 
Rossen is dead !’’ moaned Sei, leaning over 
the body when they would have raised it. 
‘‘Do not waken her—the gods guard her 
slumber!’’ But her hands were thrust 
aside, and the soft words of her native 
tongue were not understood. 

From the other side of the hastily low- 
ered act-drop could be heard the clear, 
business-like voice of the manager, as he 
reassured the startled audience; on the 
stage reigned the confusion of sudden 
tragedy. Comedians, their comical paint- 
streaks showing in woeful contrast with the 
genuine consternation beneath, elbowed 
their way wildly through the crowd; a 
bevy of dancers, huddled breathlessly to- 
gether, held their own in the crush, heed- 
less of torn flounces and rumpled ribbons; 
a petite soubrette, a coat thrown over her 
bare shoulders, rouge half washed from her 
face, strove eagerly to peer through the 
mass of bobbing heads before her; a 
famous Parisian artist wept hysterically in 
the arms of a tousled call-boy, who grinned 
ecstatically over his dainty burden, in spite 
of the distress about him; singers, jugglers, 
acrobats, in all stages of ‘‘make-up,’’ just 
as they had hurried from wing and dress- 
ing-room at first word of the catastr 
pressed and jostled one another i 
sympathetic endeavor to view that sti!| 
form on the floor. 

Then the white-faced manager came 
hurrying back and pushed to the cont 

‘*Here, stand back and let me | 


her,’’ he called. ‘‘Dead? She can be. 


Not a high fall, and she took it easy. 

No, not high—only a matter of a out 
fifteen feet, and the light form had feilen 
with scarce a shock; and yet—Niyo-Rossen 
was dead. 
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“WITH A SHARP INDRAWING BREATH, NIYO CAUGHT HER HUSBAND'S. ARM.” 


‘*Well, stage must be cleared; take her 
to my room, poor little girl—the show’s 
got to go on,’’ said the manager thickly, 
a couple of tears trickling unheeded down 
his blanched cheeks; for this was a contin- 
uous performance, and must go on—and 
on—— 

There was but one who now took no 
part in the sad little seene—Osayko Kokin. 
Others hurried about, seeking to administer 
such little hopeless aid as lay in their 


power, but he stood motionless, his arms 
folded over a chest that gave no heaving 
sign of life, his expression coldly contem- 
plative—nothing more. 

Sei crept to him and laid her hands on 
his arm. 

‘*Master Osayko, have the gods eaten thy 
soul, that thou dost not weep?’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Heart of stone, see how beauti- 
ful she is. The gods enfold her; look! 
she smiles in her sleep.’’ 
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Still the dark eyes gazed in unbroken 
serenity, the sensitive lips were unmoved 
by the slightest tremor—and who, except 
Niyo, at home with the gods, could know 
how, beneath that surface of ice, a bleed- 
ing, aching heart was being torn by a great 
passion of love and despair, and all the 
mighty strength of the man was crying— 
Light of the world! 
for me! I[ 


‘*Soul of heaven! 
My Niyo! Wait—wait 
coming !"’ 

As the time allotted on 
‘Yamato no Soki, the Mystic 


am 


the stage man- 
ager’s list to ‘ 
of the Orient,’’ drew near, and it was re- 
marked that he had failed to report for 
duty, the call-boy was sent to his dressing- 
but the Ori- 
found. He 
as completely and 


room with a ‘*hurry’’ order; 
ental Mystic was not 
himself had vanished 
mysteriously as had the objects of his mar- 
velous sleight-of-hand at the morning re- 
hearsal; and his paraphernalia are _ still 
stored in the property-room of the theater. 
The following dispatch was given space 
in the daily press, five days later :— 
ACTORS DROWNED. 
2, 1898.—As the 


Yokohama’ was 


to be 


‘*TWO JAPANESE 
‘*San Francisco, Jan. 
Japan steamer ‘City of 





NAUFRAGEE. 


leaving her dock this morning, a tragic 
scene was enacted before the eyes of hun- 
dreds on the and wharf—a scene 
that later developments will probably show 
in some Oriental 
had 


decks 


to have been the final act 
A Japanese passenger, 
booked as Yamato Soki, but 
been identified as Aki Yonago, a juggler of 
repute in Japan, was seen to either jump 
or fall Another Japanese, un- 
identified, a young man of medium stature 
but very powerful build, instantly sprang 
after him—it was thought, to his assist- 


feud. who 


no who has 


overboard. 


ance. The two were seen to come together 
in the water, and the next moment both 
sank from sight. Boats were lowered and 
due search was made, but neither man rose 
Later the bodies 
and it 


again to the surface. 
were recovered with a drag, was 
found that the supposed rescuer was, in 
fact, a murderer. Not only were his 
muscular arms so wrapped around 
other as to render any resistance impos- 
sible, but his teeth were fastened with the 
grip of death in his victim’s throat. No 
papers were found on this man’$ body, but 
he is supposed to have been an athlete by 


the 


profession. ”’ 


NAUFRAGEE. 


By JULIEN GORDON. 


I sit with folded hands and watch the wheel 

Whose every turn and twist cleaves through the gloom, 
Yet dare not touch the helm, lest, rashly whirled, 

The bark swing backward to our common doom. 


To speak ‘or cry, proclaim thy impotence, 
Would be to hurl thee to the brink of fate ; 
So thou dost gain, what matter if I lose ? 
I would not have thee, dear, disconsolate. 


If thou canst swim across this hurrying tide 
With eyes uplifted to the immortal stars, 
What matter if I sink beneath the flood, 
Crushed ’mid the washing of the shattered spars ? 


For I aim weary. 


I have played my part, 


3een brave and gay, and laughed when I was sad: 


Now I have done. 


One shock and all is past, 


And thou hast wrecked me, and I can be glad. 
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providing free text-books for all pupils in the 
first four grades of the public schools. One 
Peter Kill, a Chicago taxpayer, filed a bill 
in chancery to enjoin the Board from car 
rying out this resolution, alleging that do 
ing so would involve illegal expenditure of 
the city’s school funds. 

In its answer the Board declares that the 
furnishing of free text-books is absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of a thorough 
and efficient common-school system, such 
as the Illinois Constitution commands; that 


nearly every great city in America has 
been driven to furnish free text-books and 
is now furnishing them; that many of these 
cities began the practice without any law 
or statute explicitly authorizing it, justify 
ing their action on the ground that free 
books are indispensable to school efficiency. 


The Board further sets up that, as Chicago 


owns of school property more than twenty- 
six million dollars’ worth and in maintaining 
public schools spends yearly over eight 
million dollars, or over two hundred thou- 
sand a week, the certain loss of a week or 











more the first of every school year while 
poor pupils get books costs Chicago tax- 
payers every vear from two hundred thou- 
hundred thousand 


besides incaleulably impairing the 


sand dollars to three 
dollars, 
education of many children. 

The case will probably go to the Su 
the 


uncertain, but delay will not be 


preme Court of Illinois, where issue 
may be 
long. Should the present law block action, 


the public wiil demand an out-and-out 
free text-book statute, permitting Chicago 
to follow New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and most of the other large American cities 
the for 


However, a rather strong Ameri- 


toward goal of free text-books 


schools. 
can sentiment is still averse to this solution, 
so that the question how public-school 
pupils should be provided with books is 
be remarked 


still up for study. It may 


that the term ‘*books*’ in this discussion 


includes all the educational supplies and 


appliances regularly needed and used in 
the work of teaching. 

Let us not confuse this with any of the 
other school-book problems of our time. 
One of these relates to uniformity in school- 
books. 


arithmetics, geographies, et cetera be le- 


Shall the use of the same readers, 


gally required throughout a state, a county, 
a city, a town? Another is: Shall a state 
or a city undertake to compose and manu- 
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facture for itself, as the state of California 
is now doing, any or all of the books which 
its public-school children need, instead of 
purchasing these from regular publishers? 
Clearly any policy might be pursued re- 
garding either of these matters without 
touching the terms, whether by purchase, 
rent or free loan, on which individual 
pupils could obtain school-books. 

Usage in the method of providing public- 
school pupils with books varies a good deal 
among states and cities. The following 
legal data are from the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for 
1897-8, Volume I., Chapter x1x. It is be- 
lieved that few, if any, important changes 
have been made since. 

In Group I. school-boards must provide 
books (i.e., the use of them) free for all 
pupils, indigent or not. Delaware, Idaho, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island form this group. In 
the District of Columbia books are free to 
all public-school pupils below the high 
schools. 

In Group II. there is local option upon 
the question of furnishing free books for all 
pupils. Here are Colorado, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Vermont and Wisconsin. 

In Group IIT. boards must provide books 
for all indigent pupils. This group con- 
sists of California, Indiana, Kentucky, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Virginia and 
Washington. 

In Group IV. boards may provide for 
the indigent. Here come only Illinois and 
Missouri. 

.In Group V. boards may purchase books 

for sale to pupils. The states with such 
a law are Ohio, South Carolina and West 
Virginia. 
_ In New York state rural school-district 
boards may furnish books free to indigent 
pupils. Union school-district boards may 
do this for all pupils, but it is thought 
that out of about seven hundred such dis- 
tricts not over one hundred make such pro- 
vision. 

New York city supplies public-school 
pupils with books at public cost and has 
been doing so ever since 1806, the year 
when that city established free schools. 
Philadelphia has done the same since 1818, 


when its present system of free schools had 
its birth, thus introducing free books 
seventy-five years before Pennsylvania 
passed its compulsory free-book law. Many 
other prominent cities not in compulsory 
free-book territory have followed more or 
less completely those shining examples. 

Yankton, South Dakota, rents school- 
books to its public-school pupils at a cost 
sufficient to cover the purchase and expense 
of handling. The advantages claimed for 
this method, which is said to work ex- 
tremely well, are that ‘‘(1) books are pur- 
chased at wholesale prices, (2) the system 
is self-sustaining so far as the taxpayer is 
concerned, (3) the expense to the patron is 
merely nominal as compared with the _pri- 
vate-ownership question, (4} the best books 
in the market can be had without ground 
for opposition, (5) books may be changed, 
when old ones are worn out, without extra 
expense, (6) a practically unlimited supply 
of books can be furnished at no additional 
ultimate expense except that of interest on 
the money invested.”’ 

I believe that public-school pupils 
throughout at least the first eight grades 
should have the use of school-books and 
other educational supplies free, the district, 
town, county or city owning said supplies 
and lending them to pupils without cost. 
This is the system set forth in the Massa- 
‘chusetts statute. 

The argumeft for a policy of this kind 
is partly historical, partly moral or social, 
partly economic and partly pedagogical. 

It is significant that those states and 
cities in the Union commonly considered 
the most advanced educationally have 
adopted free books as indispensable to the 
proper working of a free-school system, 
and that wherever this has occurred the 
number of pupils in attendance has in- 
creased, the average duration of pupils’ 
attendance has lengthened, a greater num- 
ber and proportion of pupils continuing 
their studies clear up to the highest grades, 
and the whole efficiency of the schooling 
has improved. I have before me a great 
mass of favorable testimony from able and 
discriminating superintendents who have 
had experience with the free system. All 
arguments contra are theoretical. Wherever 
free books have been tried, support of them 


is, I believe, practically unanimous. 
22 
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Much advance has been made toward 
free books in places where the end is not 
yet reached. Without an exception the 
progressive communities not yet on the free- 
book platform have drifted into the habit 
of buying for their schools maps, charts, 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, gazetteers, school 
libraries and great stocks of supplementary 
books in various branches, not requiring a 
pupil to contribute a penny for any of 
these. Chicago has pursued this policy for 
years. Nor, I believe, has a single voice 
ever been raised from any quarter against 
public purchases of this kind, though they 
involve a complete concession of the free- 
book principle. By the logic of the 
standard counts against free books: that 
the plan is socialistic, that pupils value 
education in proportion to its cost to them, 
that it is demoralizing to accept something 
for nothing, and so on, pupils or parents 
should be made to pay out of their own 
pockets for all maps, charts, school libraries 
and the like, and even for blackboards, 
crayons and erasers. Why is not this 
required? Obviously for the good reason 
that the above pleas, so plausible theoret- 
ically, are found baseless in practice, while 
the gratuity method involves incalculable 
positive advantages. People see that the 
free-book plan is not socialistic, that pupils 
do not value schooling in proportion to its 
cost to themselves, and that it is not de- 
moralizing to accept a freely offered public 
boon to be utilized for the public good. 
It does not appear why free books should 
demoralize more than free teaching or free 
school-housing. 

There are important moral and social 
reasons for the free school-book scheme 
helping to explain why communities adopt- 
ing free books never go back to the old 
way. 

People who oppose free books as a 
general policy nearly always wish free 
books for the indigent. They wish them 
not alone out of charitable motives but be- 
cause, as every teacher knows, it is in the 
average community absolutely impossible 
to carry on a school efficiently unless chil- 
dren from the poor families can get books 
without purchasing them. If this is not 
permitted, these pupils remain out of school 
or in school doing nothing. A consider- 
able proportion of parents in most com- 
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munities simply will not buy school-books. 
If they are depended on to do so, the inev- 
itable result is that their children do not 
participate in school advantages. 

But while all superintendents and princi- 
pals see that indigent children at least 
must be provided free, there is not one of 
them who does not in his heart deprecate 
the necessity for thus singling out the 
poor and calling attention to them. Deep 
and numerous moral evils arise from this 
practice. Nothing else so trains school- 
children in falsehood and fraud; nothing 
else so destroys their honorable pride. 
Sensitive poor children are racked with 
pain carrying home urgent messages to their 
parents to purchase books and returning 
with refusals and pleas of poverty. So 
powerful is the temptation to falsify that 
great numbers of parents declare themselves 
unable to purchase when with slight sacri- 
fice they might do so. On the other hand, 
poor families of the better sort, too proud 
to plead poverty, will deny themselves the 
necessaries of life in order to purchase, or, 
when this is wholly impossible, accept pub- 
lic books, begging that the fact may be con- 
cealed. The task of determining when a 
family is indigent is usually left to princi- 
pals, which involves an additional evil. 
The difficulty of discrimination is so great 
that many principals give over all serious 
effort, passing out books, so long as they 
can get them, to all children who ask. 
Reckless provision for the indigent thus 
becomes more expensive than careful pro- 
vision for all would be. 

Distinctions among students based on 
anything but scholarship are an evil. 

If any pupils are to have books free, all 
should be so provided, that there may be in 
school no difference between the children 
of the poorer and those of the richer fam- 
ilies. When in 1806 New York city estab- 
lished free schools and adopted free books 
for the pupils therein, one of the reasons 
for the latter enactment was ‘‘to guard 
against invidious distinctions among pupils 
on account of indigence.’’ No children 
using their books free while others pur- 
chase are regarded in school as quite the 
peers of those others. To supply the poor- 
est families with books and not to supply 
the well-to-do thus creates an insufferable 


class distinction in the schools. 
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On the contrary, where all have the free 
use of books there is no social schism but, 
in this matter at least, all stand upon an 
equality. This procedure promotes dig- 
nity, honesty and sympathy of class with 
class in the same way as does the absolutely 
free education of the Roman Catholic clergy 
and that of the cadets in the United States 
Military Academy and in the United States 
Naval Academy. The policy in these in- 
stances breeds no spirit of communism but 
it most usefully minimizes class and social 
cleavage. 

Neither from the above arguments for 
gratuitous provision nor from these con- 
spicuous examples of its exercise does it fol- 
low, as is sometimes thoughtlessly alleged, 
that the community, like Mehemet Ali on 
opening the first public schools in Egypt, 
should give school-children their home- 
housing, clothing and food. Were it neces- 
sary for children to be schooled remote from 
home, those things might need to come from 
the state, but fortunately we are not called 
on to deal with such a condition. Those 
things are, as a matter of fact, always pro- 
vided by parents, friends or charitable or- 
The lack of them is never to 
any extent a clog upon school work. More- 


ganizations. 


over, those things are necessary to the life 
of the pupil whether in school or out, .for 
the subsistence of a human being as such, 
whereas books, like school-houses, benches 
and heating, are required for the quite special 
purpose of rendering efficacious the educa- 
tional work which, all agree, is vital to the 
public weal. Free books are not a charity 
any more than free schooling is. 

Many will be puzzled by the assertion 
that a city in the habit of furnishing indi- 
gent pupils with books could supply these 
to all pupils, thereby not only not increas- 
ing but actually lightening taxpayers’ bur- 
dens. Yet such may easily be the case. 
Boston, like so many cities now, formerly 
supplied books only for the indigent. 
When the new system of free books had 
been in use there two years, all were sur- 
prised to find the city actually spending 
less money in providing all the pupils than 
it had been spending upon the indigent 
alone. It is easy to understand this. 
When public ownership is made general, 
the loaning out, debiting, returning and 
crediting of books becomes systematic and 
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accurate, reducing the loss of volumes to a 
minimum. The care which pupils, well 
trained at home, bestow upon the books in- 
trusted to their keeping becomes an ex- 
ample to all, working against mutilation 
and destruction. 

But, whatever the effect upon taxpayers, 
any community providing school-books 
free immensely saves, as a community, in 
Books privately pur- 
chased are usually of no account when 


the cost of books. 


pupils are promoted, practically never so 
unless there are younger members of the 
family to use them. Grave loss accurs 
when families move from place to place, as 
factory operatives in particular so commonly 
do. Many of these nomadic families are 
very large, rendering the hardship in ques- 
tion doubly great. Further, under the in- 
dividual purchase system vast numbers of 
books are not used up, but wasted. Some 
misuse of books doubtless occurs under 
public ownership, but it is much less. This 
system being made general, the best fam- 
ilies participating like the rest, parents and 
pupils usually recognize the propriety of 
treating with care what is lent them by 
the Board, and the justice of paying there- 
for in case anything is destroyed while in 
their hands. 

Laws requiring uniformity in school- 
books over whole communities and forbid- 
ding change save at considerable intervals 
do not reduce families’ expenses for school- 
books so much as was hoped when such 
laws began to be enacted. The uniformity 
tract is never larger than a state (and this, 
from a pedagogical point of view, is much 
too large). But families moving from place 
to place very often cross state lines. What- 
ever economy uniformity laws work, this 
advantage is certainly offset by the further 
pedagogical infelicity connected with them, 
that many a poor book gets fastened upon 
the schools and cannot be changed until 
the legal period has elapsed. Public own- 
ership works particular saving in that it 
makes possible double and triple sets of 
readers and of other books for the same 
classes. Parents cannot be asked to bear 
the expense of procuring several books in 
the same study. Hence, as above noticed, 
most school-boards, even when not furnish- 
ing free books in general, provide free sup- 
plementary books to improve the instruc- 
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tion in reading, singing, geography and 
other branches. In addition to all this is 
the consideration that a board of educa- 
tion can purchase at minimum cost whereas 
individuals must pay regular retail rates. 

The points just noted in effect meet the 
objection urged by patrons of private 
schools against free books in public schools 

that the introduction of these in a city 
draws pupils from private into the public 
schools, a movement to be arrested only by 
the costly enterprise of placing the private 
schools also on the free-book foundation. 
But if the supporters of the private schools 
in any community will, joining hands, 
adopt for their schools the free-book 
method, they will, as a body, save money 
besides immensely improving their schools. 

After all, the chief, motive favoring free 
books for public-school pupils is the ped- 
agogical one. That free books are indis- 
pensable to anything like an ideal execution 
of the free-school theory is not open to 
doubt. In most states, as in Illinois, school 
authorities are ‘‘required to provide a 
thorough and efficient system of free schools 
whereby all the children of the state may 
receive a good common-school education.’’ 
They cannot properly perform this duty 
on any plan of individual purchase.  Pre- 
cisely this is the contention of the Chicago 
soard, that though Illinois law does not in 
terms authorize free books it in effect does 
so in commanding *‘a thorough and effi- 
cient system of free schools.’ 

Only by resort to the gratuity system can 
classes be promptly organized at the be- 
ginning of sessions. Do our best, the open- 
ing of a session sees more or less delay in 
waiting for pupils who could not take up the 
work with their classes at the proper time. 
If school-books are not free, this difficulty 
becomes appalling. It is not at all uncom 
mon for a pupil to be kept from school 
many weeks for this reason. One in fact 
often witnesses the ridiculous anomaly of 
children hustled into school by truant 
officers only to sit there and idle away their 
time for lack of books. That schools thus 
cursed in any sense succeed is the miracle 
wrought by indefatigable teachers. 

Again, without free books classification 
cannot be just or complete. Promotions 
and reductions are certain not to occur as 
deserved. Ifa pupil has begun a session 
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in a given grade and purchased the proper 
books, no principal would wish, and few 
would dare, to ‘‘demote’’ him to the next 
lower grade, even if the pupil’s interests 


and those of his grade demanded this ever 
so imperatively. The same difficulty hin- 
ders due promotions. Ascending a grade, 
the pupil must of course have new books. 
Even well-to-do and sympathetic parents 
complain at such a demand. 

Something has been made of the sanitary 
argument against free books, there being, 
it is held, danger of school pupils contract- 
ing diseases if books pass from hand to 
hand. This consideration, even more valid 
against the whole system of circulating 
libraries, ought not to be ignored. On the 
other hand, it is usually exaggerated, and 
the danger in question, such as it is, can 


in the main be obviate’. <A pupil's books 


for a given session will not pass hands 
more by the free system than by the other. 
Then, to be sure, the volumes, if in suit- 
able repair, may be passed to another pupil. 
Many of these will be found to be perfectly 
clean and hygienic. The rest can easily 
be disinfected before redistribution. 

It is objected to the free school-book 
practice that, as each child is by this plan 
obliged to relinquish his books after he has 
done with them, children fail to set up 
while in school that loving personal relation 
with good books which it is so desirable 
to encourage. 3ut the free-book order 
does not prevent pupils from purchasing 
school-books of their own: it simply does 
not require this. Pupils able to purchase 
are welcome todo so. But really the 
class of books in question, the stock and 
standard books used in the grades, the 
kind which the non-indigent are expected 
to purchase, are mostly not the sort of 
books with which pupils can be expected 
to fall in love. An eighth-grade boy cher- 
ishing his old primer or his first geography 
or arithmetic would not on this account 
deserve to be thought promising as a lover of 
good literature. Nearly all the permanently 
valuable works which pupils see in schools 
not having free books are ‘‘supplement- 
ary,’’ which no school boards think of 
forcing pupils to buy. Teachers recom- 
mend many books of this class for pupils’ 
purchase and pupils actually purchase 
many such. 7 
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By MAARTEN MAARTENS 


6 ipods it a lovely face!’’ she said. And 

thankfully, with the lingering touch 
of affection, she laid down the small bit of 
pasteboard on the rustic table before 
her. 

They were sitting in the vicarage ve- 
randa, their eyes on the still evening be- 
yond. The old man—her father’s latest 
curate, just arrived, a pensive gray cleric 
with the dust of life’s journey upon hin— 
the old man roused himself by an effort 
from the depths of his deep wicker chair. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘yes;’ 
still heavy on the broadly shadowed mead- 
ows that sank to the twinkle below. Then, 


his long gaze 


suddenly recollecting the requirements of 
courtesy, he clawed at the photograph with 
one shriveled claw. ‘‘A lovely face,*’ he 
repeated, holding the thing close to his 
short-sighted eyes. ‘‘Any relation?’’ He 
dropped the card back on the table, only 
an inch or two, but she resented the swift- 
ness of its descent. He did not notice; he 
was not particularly interested; the world 
had been rough to him, and the thoughts 
that he cared to think were few. 

‘‘She was my mother,*’ said the vicar’s 
daughter. The girl being young and 
happy, the old man’s pallid sadness pleased 
her. The various curates of her placid 
recollection hitherto seemed unaccountably 
alike. They had always said the same 
thing; they had always looked prepared to 
say it. They had always been youthful 
to the extreme of callow smoothness; there 
had never been anything about them that 
was not of their curateship. 

‘‘She was my mother,’’ said Lilias, with 
impulsive demand for sympathy. ‘‘I 
never speak of her to strangers. I can’t 
imagine what made me show you the pho- 
tograph——”’ 

‘*You could not well help yourself; 
I was close to you before you were aware. 
I fear that I intruded.’’ The old man’s 
manner had changed from listless to anx- 
ious—his usual change. 

“‘Oh, no; you see, it happens to be 
mother’s birthday, and I had brought out 
this photo to put into the new frame I 
gave father this morning. Do you go in 
for wood-carving? Don’t you think this 





is rather good? Please say so; I’ve taken 
a lot of trouble over it.”’ 

‘*Tt is perfectly beautiful,’’ he said. ‘‘T 
can’t imagine how human fingers can do 
anything so clever. Why, I can’t even 
carve a joint.’’ 

She laughed merrily. 
meat for you, then?”’ 

‘‘I’m afraid you must think me very 
helpless. What is worse, I’m afraid I am 
helpless. I have been accustomed to being 
looked after all my life—till lately.’ The 
tone of his voice precluded further inquiry. 

‘*So this was your mother,’’ he said, 
once more lifting the card and gazing at 
it intently. His manner had changed 
altogether; something of the sun behind 
every man’s face had crept through the 
film of his eyes. 

‘*T will tell you all about her,’’ she said 
swiftly. ‘‘There isn’t much to tell. She 
died when I was four years old. Father 
was quite broken-hearted. He was a 
cavalry officer, you know, in the Seventh 
Hussars. A couple of years later he threw 
it all up, as he says, and entered the 
church. He bought this out-of-the-way 
living in Ireland. We have always lived 
here together since, he and I.’’ 

‘*Quite alone?’’ 

‘*Quite alone with a couple of Irish serv- 
ants. You will like the people here when 
you get to know them. You can’t think 
what a delicious place this is—the lovely 
country, the lovely children! Oh!’’—she 
stopped suddenly—‘'‘I forgot.’ 

He gazed at her curiously. ‘‘What is 
it?’’ 

‘“‘The curates have always found it so 
dull,’’ she said, dropping her eyelids de- 
murely. ‘‘I can’t think why. Whatever 
the faults of the people may be, they 
always seem to me entirely amusing.’’ 

‘*You find life very cheerful,’’ he an- 
swered in weary tones. ‘‘You have had 
a good time, it appears, hitherto.’’ 

‘‘Of course I have, with father. I’m as 
happy as the day is long. You can’t im- 
agine how good father has always been to 
me. I’ve learned all I know from father. 
Riding and history and French. But’’ 
—she swept her hand energetically across 
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the table—‘‘ ‘To the dull all things are 
dull,’ says father.’’ 

‘‘Is not that rather hard on the cu- 
rates???’ She laughed, but before she 
could find an answer—‘‘I have never found 
life dull,’’ he said. ‘‘Not that.’’ The 
words fell like a great blackness on the 
landscape. 

Lilias broke the grim silence, speaking 
softly. ‘‘Father has had a lot of trouble 
too, you see, and people who don’t know 
him well think him rather forbidding. I 
used to be afraid of father as a child. But 
that was only when he was sitting by him- 
self and thinking and didn't know I was 
anywhere near. I used to imagine then 
his face was like the king in my history- 
book—you remember, the king who never 
smiled again. But you should hear father 
shout with laughter! What romps we had, 
father and I!”’ 

‘‘You are right,’’ he burst out vehe- 
mently. ‘* Nobody need be unhappy who 
lives with a creature he loves!’’ She 
took up the frame and began filling it. 

‘‘And I who pitied you! Pitied you 
from the bottom of my heart !*’ he went on. 

‘‘Me? Why?”’ 

‘‘Because you had never known a 
mother’s love.’’ 

Lilias laid down the frame in her lap and 
looked up thoughtfully. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said 
slowly, ‘‘that is what people say—‘ Never 
known a mother's love.’ I often think of 
it, and try to understand it. And I see 
that it is very dreadful. But, you know, 
I don’t quite realize how dreadful it is, or 
exactly why. I remember nothing _ of 
mother, except sometimes vaguely—but 
that must be a fancy! Father says it isa 
fancy! I know all about her!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Father has told me all about 
her. I know better, perhaps, through 
telling, than if I had lived with her. She 
was an angel, an angel of pity and kindness 
to the poor, and compassion. Father has 
always said how good she was to every 
body. As achild I used to ask him often 
to tell of her. Somehow, we speak less of 
her—hardly ever—now I am grown up.’’ 

‘*Mine has been a very unimportant 
life,’’ said the curate, his still eyes settled 
on the far gray hills, ‘‘but when I look 
back on it my mother appears to have 
filled it. She died last year.’’ 
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Lilias answered nothing. 

‘*You thought my story would be more 
interesting? No, it isn’t interesting at 
all.*’ 

‘‘T think it is,’’ she said gently. ‘‘You 
must tell me much about her some day.”’ 

‘‘Not now. Not yet. Besides, there 
is nothing to tell. Just a quiet, hard-work- 
ing existence—patient, poverty-stricken, 
righteous from end to end. Eighty-seven 


o 
So 


years of doing one’s duty and loving God.’’ 

‘*T am sorry for you,”’ said Lilias, gazing 
straight at him, ‘‘but I cannot pity you 
with such a memory as that.’’ 

‘*Your father lives,’’ he answered bit- 
terly. 

‘*‘T have often thought,’’ she went on, 
not heeding, ‘‘that nothing brings us 
nearer God than the possession of such a 
memory, our blessed dead, whom we hold 
in common with Him.’’ Her voice trem- 
bled; she looked away to the hills. ‘‘You 
mustn’t mind me; you see, I am often alone, 
and [ think my foolish thoughts. Some- 
times I am almost glad that I don’t re- 
member exactly—don’t remember form and 
dress, for instance—some particular old- 
fashioned dress that would now have got 
to look absurd. It wouldn't have mat- 
tered—still, fifteen years is a long time 
ago. She is much nearer me now as a 
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glorious spiritual memory, an angel in 
heaven, an angel close beside me’’—her 
voice dropped to a solemn murmur—‘‘an 
invisible angel on earth.’’ 

They were both silent, listening. 

‘*So you see I don’t envy you,’’ she be- 
gan in a brighter tone, ‘‘and you mustn’t 
envy me. And yet what a privilege for 
you to have kept her until you——’’ 

‘*Grew old,’’ he finished her sentence. 
‘*You are right.’’ He rose to go. ‘‘But 
one misses her all the more. Unlike you, 
I talk of her to every one, like the stupid 
old man Iam. I see that it bores people 
and yet I go on.”’ 

‘*It will never bore me. You see we 
have this point in common.”’ 

‘*You are very good. But with me it is 
a ‘no longer having’; with you it is a 
‘not having had.’ There is a great differ- 
ence. Don’t mind me. I’ve got no man- 
ners. Yesterday when I said good-by to 
the old rooms it seemed as if she died over 
again. There’s a wrench, you see. Good- 
















































night.’ He was gone, nor did she offer 
to detain him. 

‘‘A ‘not having had’!’’ she repeated to 
herself. ‘That 
untrue—absolutely and utterly the opposite 
extreme from the truth.’’ She kissed the 


is quite untrue—quite 


photograph between her fingers softly and 
began singing in an undertone a little song 
about a bee and a rose. It was a pleasant 
song up to the end-bit, where the bee had 
forgotten to come back. 

‘*So waits my heart! So waits my heart!" 

‘‘Pon'’t sing that haunting thing,’’ in- 
terrupted a voice*behind her. The vicar 
had come into the veranda, a tall, good- 
looking man in the prime of life, with 
blue eyes and a golden beard—the sort of 
man who can fell a bullock and is killed 
by a fly. 
‘*You 
Father, you are the 


She laughed up into his face. 
say that to tease me! 
most fearful tease !’’ 

‘*T have not the faintest intention to tease 
you.’’ He sat down beside her. 

‘* Well, but you know that is one of my 
favorite songs.’ 

‘‘Our favorite songs are always farthest 
away from our soul’s experience, Lilias.’ 

‘*But your heart isn’t waiting for any 
body, father?’’ 

‘*What do you think of the new curate?”’ 

‘‘He is old and sad. [ like him.”’ 

‘*Lilias, yours has been a happy youth. 
You have been happy with me, haven't 
you! 

She kissed him. ‘‘ What 
Tell me.”’ 

‘*‘How could anything worry me in this 
dull life of ours?*’ 

‘* You are sad,”’ 


is worrying 


you, father? 


she said, **to-night. I 
understand. sut, father, it isn’t good of 
you.”’ 

‘*What do you mean, child?”’ 

‘‘Father, do you grudge her heaven?*’ 

He got up without a word of answer and 
went back into the room and up the stairs. 
On the stairs he spoke out loud to himself. 

‘I grudge her hell,*’ he said. 

In silence he pursued his way to the top 
of the house, to the little ‘ 
where he locked himself in. 


‘gable-room, *’ 


The ‘‘gable-room, ’’ as they called it, was 
the one unusual circumstance in the tran 
quil life of the vicarage. The master of 
the house kept the key of this out-of-the- 
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way corner. On the rare occasions when 
a servant was admitted to clean it, the room 
was found to contain nothing but a com- 
mon chair, a table and an enormous iron 
safe. This latter, of course, as all do- 
mestics, and all the peasantry for miles 
around, was piled up and 
heavily loaded with masses of gold. 
said the girls. 

It was known that the vicar had always 
been wealthy, a rich man’s only son. 


understood, 


‘*And diamonds, *’ 


Since he had come over to these western 
wilds from his home in a Yorkshire city, 
he had lived simply, almost poorly, giving 
with generosity but not with extravagance 
to all around him, for all were necessitous. 
Therefore, although liked for his other 
qualities, manly and sympathetic, he bore 
the worst reproach of a parson, that of 
avarice. Men openly called him ‘‘miser,’’ 
with unwilling respect for the hoard in the 
His daughter believed in 
her father implicitly. The 


**vable-room. *’ 
locked room 
under the roof was his little sanctum where 
he could hide from the importunate and 
compose his beautiful sermons. 

The vicar bolted the door and _ stood 
facing the safe. On its green front was 
letters: ‘*This 
contains nothing of any 
value, to be sunk, at my death, a couple 
of miles from land, in the sea.** He fitted 
together the secret letters of the lock and 
turned the key. A _ strange medley of 
articles lay revealed. An old ball-dress of 
some flimsy, faded material, neatly folded, 
was the first thing to strike the eye. There 
female apparel, a 
couple of boxes that might have hidden 
them, a big faded bouquet, bundles of 


painted in huge white 


chest, which 


were other objects of 


letters, one or two cases probably holding 
some piece of jewelry, and other odds and 
ends, such as might be swept together 
from any woman's chest of drawers. 
‘Were it not for the letters,’’ said the 
vicar, ‘‘I should have destroyed you all long 
3ut he had 
said it so often, and yet doubted if he 


avo. I can’t destroy those.”’ 


meant the words. 

He drew out one envelope that lay by 
And, 
indeed, it bore the arrival postmark of 
He reread the letter slowly, 
his countenance darkening in the dusk. 

Then he laid it down before him on the 


itself as if recently placed there. 


that morning. 
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table and with shaking fingers began to 
write rapidly. 

‘*T cannot; I simply cannot. What you 
ask is impossible, or I should do it, as you 
know from the past. Only too well! 
Cannot you understand? I have ruined 
myself, ruined my child. You have taken 
our money—her money. Sobe it. Let it 
go. Better she should be poor and happy 
than retain her fortune and learn the truth. 
All that is left now is just enough to keep 
us here. I cannot beggar her. Have 
some pity. Remember. And, besides, it 
would be useless. There is no more. I 
swear it—there is no more—there is no 
more.’’ He sealed up the letter, put it in 
his breast-pocket, and went down to meet 
the post—his daily agony during all these 
years, the post. 

On the stairs he already met the house- 
maid coming up. He took what she was 
bringing and leaped back into his den 
with it. He tore it open. 

‘*What nonsense! Look here, let us un- 
derstand each other. Are you going to 
send me that thousand, or are you not? 
Because, if not, so much the worse for you. 
I intend to have it. I simply must have 
it. Mean old thing! We all know what 
to believe about your poverty. Asif you 
weren't aware that your parishioners, and 
their friends for miles around, call you the 
miser! The very name I should have 
chosen for you, the miser! So open your 
money-bags or we shall see !’’ 

A postscript was added. ‘‘For heaven's 
sake, leave that girl out of your letters. 
Once for all—for the hundredth time—I 
don’t care a brass farthing about her hap- 
piness. She is comfortable enough, I do 
not doubt; and if she weren’t it wouldn’t 
matter to me.”’ 

When he came to this postscript the vicar 
gave a low gasp. His jaws stiffened, and 
a couple of gray veins swelled out of shape 
on his forehead. ‘‘She has never said 
that before, ’’ he whispered hoarsely. 

In another moment he had turned eagerly 
and, with swift, uncertain clutches, was 
tearing out the contents of the safe in 
confusion on the floor. He stood breath- 
less, looking from the empty iron cupboard 
to the chaos in front of it. Then he 
dragged the whole collection to a stone 
cavity in the wall and flung lighted matches 


upon it. The ball-dress flared up at once, 
enveloping the other things in curling 
flimsiness and yellow flame. There was 
no outlet to the cavity. Clouds of smoke 
came rolling forward into the room. The 
vicar stepped aside coughing. He kicked 
a bundle of letters into the burning mass. 

‘*Fool that I was!’’ he repeated half a 
dozen times. ‘‘Fool that I was!’’? There 
was anger in his voice and immensity of 
sadness, but no exaggeration of  self-re- 
proach. For he knew that it is man’s fate 
to be a fool. The bad man is a fool—is 
not all evil foolishness? And the good 
man is a fool because, sooner or later, a 
woman makes him such. 

To love women wisely is the bad man’s 
gift. The good man can only love them well. 

The charred mass crackled against the 
gray stone wall. In the room the atmos- 
phere was stifling. The vicar went to open 
the window. 

Then he sat down to write a second re- 
ply, faster still than the first, without paus- 
ing tothink. He used the Greek alphabet 
in writing; some sort of protection he 
had insisted on, against the prying servanis 
and the possible indiscretions of the widow 
who kept the village post-office. 

‘‘T cannot. I have not got the money. 
You have not left it me. Do your worst. 
You know the penalty. On the day when 
you divulge our secret, my solicitors stop 
your monthly allowance of a hundred 
pounds. I cannot give you more. It is 
twice as much as I spend upon’’—he hesi- 
tated one moment, his pen poised in air— 
‘‘my daughter and myself.--HERBERT 
THRING.”’ 

This letter he directed to ‘‘Mrs. Davi- 
son’’ and inclosed in an envelope under 
care of a well-known firm of London solic- 
itors. The first he took out of his pocket 
and burnt. ‘‘I have hated her for years, ’’ 
he thought, ‘‘and I fancied that I loved 
her still.*? He left the room-door unlocked 
as he passed out, intentionally, for habit 
had clutched at the key. It seemed to him 
as if this small innovation was equivalent 
to a complete change of his life. 

Lilias was still in the veranda, dreaming 
thoughts of pleasant sadness in the long 

summer twilight. ‘‘Going out?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Only down to the village with a let- 
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‘‘T might as well come with you.’ 

‘‘No, stay and make tea.’’ She saw 
him disappear down a short cut through 
the shrubbery. He would be gone only a 
few minutes. Asa child she had learned 
to appreciate when to press her com- 
panionship upon him, when to let him 
alone. She rose and rang for boiling water. 
When her father asked for tea at night, it 
meant that one of his rare moods of depres- 
sion lay heavy upon him. 

She was so busy with her tea-making 
that she did not observe the strange woman 
who had come up to the veranda. Sud- 
denly the woman stood before her. She 
dropped the tea-spoon with a little cry. 

‘* Just the thing I was longing for,’’ said 
the woman. ‘‘But, my dear, you are 
making it far too strong.’ 

Lilias looked her all over with a woman's 
saw at 





swift, sure estimate of women 
once that she was a gentlewoman by birth 
and upbringing, hardly by selection or de- 
sire. For that both apparel and manner 
were too loud; too much rustle in move- 
ment, too much red in face, bonnet and— 
false, curly—front. ‘‘May I ask,’’ said 
the girl, keeping down a slight flutter, ‘‘to 
whom I have the pleasure of speaking?’’ 
and she moved a little nearer the door-bell. 

‘‘Oh, certainly you may ask. An old 
friend of your father’s, a very old friend. 
Is Mr. Thring at home?’’ 

‘*He will be in five minutes.”’ 

‘‘Then, of course, you will allow me to 
wait. So you are Lilias? Let me look at 
you, please. Do hold your head to the 
light, girl!’? The stranger stood back, 
trying to get a good view in the dusk. 
‘‘T have heard so much of you. At least, 
I ought to have done so. As a matter of 
fact, your father never once mentioned 
your name!’’ she laughed; then, correcting 
herself: ‘‘Yes, yes. I know all about 
you. You see, I knew your name was 
Lilias. You are much what I could have 
imagined, though certainly not so pretty 
as I had every right to expect.’’ 

She laughed again; she had an ugly 
laugh, shrill and thin. 

Then, without invitation or apology, 
before Lilias’ disgusted stare, she flopped 
down in the basket-chair which, half an 
hour ago, had been vacated by the curate. 

‘*T couldn’t stand the smell in that inn 
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of yours ten minutes longer,’’ she said, ‘‘or 
else I should have sent up a message to 
your father. I don’t mind the smell of 
whisky, or tobacco either, but they 
mustn't be stale.”’ 

‘‘Did my father know you were com- 
ing?’’ questioned Lilias. 

‘‘He did not,’’ replied the lady, with 
emphasis. 

‘*We have never had an unexpected vis- 
itor like this before,’’ continued the vicar’s 
daughter, perhaps not in quite the sweetest 
of tones. 

The stranger eyed her complacently. 
‘*You were bound to have one once,’’ she 
said, ‘‘sooner or later. Poor Herbert! He 
never saw that.’’ 

Lilias blushed scarlet. She had never 
heard any one speak of her father by his 
Christian name before. 

‘*Good Lord, what a lonely life you must 
have had here!’’ cried the visitor, and at 
the unwonted ejaculation Lilias blushed 
still deeper, in the shadow, unseen. 

The stranger caught at the photograph- 
stand upon the table. ‘‘Whose portrait is 
this? Dear me, Lilias’’—in tones of con- 
siderable anxiety—‘‘whose portrait is 
this?’ The girl did not answer at once. 
For a moment the two women gazed at 
each other. Then Lilias laid her hand 
upon the frame and drew it away from the 
other’s relaxing hold. 

‘‘That is my mother. She is dead.’’ 

‘‘Of course, I know that. Your father 
has frequently informed me of the fact. 
There was every reason he should inform 
me. Ha! ha! ha!’’ She sank back in 
her chair and kicked aside her gown, laugh- 
ing loudly. 

‘*The tea is ready. Will you pour your- 
self out a cup as you like it? My father 
will be back in a minute.’’ With nervous 
eagerness she moved to the open French 
window, anxious to escape from the coming 
meeting between her father and this ac- 
quaintance she had never heard of, who 
called him by his name. 

‘What? Running away? Oh, no, my 
dear, that doesn’t suit me at all!’? The 
stranger began filling a cup as she spoke 
these words very loudly. ‘‘Look here, 
Lilias; I never was a good hand at pretend- 
ing. Unlike your father in that as in most 
things. I couldn’t keep it up—not ten 
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minutes, if I tried. You may as well know 
at once whoIT am. And I may as well tell 
you as Herbert. I'm your father’s wife.’’ 

‘I do not believe you,’’ said Lilias, 


astonished to find she could speak. 3ut 
she accepted the other's statement at once, 
unrestrictedly. She knew it was correct, 


though she could not have shown cause 
for her conviction. 

‘*That is the most natural thing to say, *’ 
came the cool rejoinder, ‘‘but not, under 
the circumstances, the most reasonable. 
Sit down and listen. That is far better 
than running away.”’ 

Mechanically Lilias obeyed. 

‘*What was your own mother’s name?’’ 
demanded the stranger suddenly. 

‘*‘Jane,’’ Lilias heard herself speaking. 

‘*Mine is Eleanor. But you will have to 
get accustomed to calling me ‘mama.’ ’’ 

The vicar’s daughter set her teeth hard. 
From the corners of her eyes a long glance 
settled on the woman before her, lounging 
spread out, in the big basket-chair. Not 
that further inspection was necessary ; should 
she never see the stranger again, every 
detail was fixed in her brain till her death. 

Never see the stranger again? This 
stranger was her father’s wife. 

‘*Say what you have to say,’’ she whis- 
pered faintly. ‘*When did father marry 
you? Last month, when he went to Dub- 
lin? Did he ask you to prepare me? Oh, 
father, you might have told me yourself !”’ 

‘*It is longer ago than that, a good deal 
longer. He married me years ago, when 
we both were young. Neither of us was 
really bad, but we bored each other. You 
see, we were different, your father and I. 
When I left him he settled twelve hun- 
dred a yearon me. My tastes were expen- 
sive. I made him give me more.”’ 

‘*How?’’ It was an outcry of sympathy. 

‘*Never mind. I thought it was acting 


quite fairly. He had the name of being a 


miser——’’ 

‘*Madam !’’ 

For the first time the woman sank back 
cowed, ‘‘Little fury! Don’t make things 
unnecessarily uncomfortable. I won't. I 
have convinced myself, only the day before 
yesterday, that his accounts of his money 
affairs are correct. Yes, his poverty is 
genuine. 1 believe I have ruined your 
poor fool of a father,*’ 


‘‘The best man, the wisest, that ever 
lived! Ido not believe he has deceived 
me. It is you that are lying!’’ 

‘* Well, well—as for that, it is you who 
have ruined him, far more than I have. He 
wanted to keep me out of the family, you 
see, and, to tell the whole truth, he had 
to pay me for stopping away.’ 

‘‘And now that he can pay no longer, 





you are come?”’ 

‘‘How unpleasantly you put things, my 
daughter! Now that he has not sufficient 
income, I am come, to share with him— 
and you—my twelve hundred a year.’’ 

Lilias sat for a moment, thinking. She 
put her hand to her brow and pushed back 
the wet hair. 
sciously, the woman opposite made the 
same movement—the quick sweep of the 
arm, the identical jerk of the head. A 
sudden reminiscence shot through Lilias’ 
beating heart—the one link with her earli- 
est childhood, before she had been alone 
with her father here in Ireland, the one 
vague recollection—a foolish fancy, he had 


Simultaneously, uncon- 


always said. 

‘*If you married my father when he was 
very young,’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘it must 
have been before-——’’ In a tumult of 
emotion, she caught up the portrait from the 
table and covered it with kisses and tears. 

**My mother was an angel!’’ she cried 
amidst her sobs, ‘‘an angel from heaven, 
and I love her! She never could have 
known about you!’’ The sobs grew calmer. 
‘“You are a liar. Father! Father! 
Come and send this liar away !”’ 

The visitor had risen to her feet. ‘* Hoity- 
toity, young lady, you must learn to mod- 
erate your expressions. I am your mother, 
my dear Lilias; not much like that portrait, 
I admit, which was taken just before I ran 
away from your father, because he bored 
me. He won't bore me now; we are both 
of us older and wiser. You will have to 
accustom yourself to the fact that time has 
made some changes between your image of 
your mother and me!”’ 

They faced each other. The vicar stood 
between them. Returning slowly through 
the shrubbery, he had leaped up to his 
daughter’s loud cry. 

In the darkness he stood between them 
in the sudden silence of the night, 

‘*Jane!’’ he said, 
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T has been my good fortune within the 
last few weeks to have long and inter- 
esting conversations with three of the most 
notable men of the English-speaking world, 
all men of supreme distinction in their own 
departments, and all known and recognized 
as leaders of men throughout the whole 
English-speaking world. The first was Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, the Colossus of Africa, and 
far and away the most famous of all British 
imperialists. The second was Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, the millionaire Mecenas of the 
modern world; and the third was Sir Hiram 
Maxim, by birth an American citizen, 
but now a naturalized British subject, 
knighted by Queen Victoria in recognition 
of the services which he had rendered to 
her Empire. 

It is difficult to imagine men more 
diverse in character, or whose lives have 
been spent in more widely divided fields 
of industry. Mr. Rhodes was first diamond- 
digger and then empire-builder in South 
Africa. Mr. Carnegie, who began life as 
a penniless Scotch emigrant, has amassed 
his colossal fortune by converting Pittsburg 
iron into sterling gold; while Sir Hiram 
Maxim, born in the state of Maine, is now 
domiciled in the heart of English society 
and is recognized everywhere as the most 
famous artificer of warlike weapons that 
the English-speaking race has produced. 
Of these three, Cecil Rhodes is the young- 
est, Mr. Carnegie the oldest. All three 
are men of wide and varied experience. 
Mr. Carnegie, born in Scotland, passed his 
manhood in the United States, and now 
spends his summers in North Britain and 
his winters in America. Cecil Rhodes, born 
in England, amassed his fortune in Africa. 
Hiram Maxim, born in the Atlantic States, 
has achieved a renown in the country which 
has converted an American citizen into a 
British knight. Each one has distinct 
ideals of his own, to the realization of 
which he dedicates his life. 

But notwithstanding all this diversity of 
character, of ambitions and of occupations, 
they are all agreed in one thing; and their 
unanimity upon the one great question that 
lies immediately before the English-speak- 
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ing world in the future was noteworthy. 

With all three the conversation, however 
it began, always turned to the same ques- 
tion; and what is more, they all solved 
it in the same way. The question which 
they discussed far more keenly than any of 
the disputes which agitate markets and 
divide parties, was the future of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. To all three the reali- 
zation of that unity was the great duty 
that lay immediately before the British and 
American While men of more 


parochial 


peoples. 


minds were bickering about 
ephemeral questions, these men of wider 
outlook were absorbed with the question 
which as yet has hardiy begun to interest 
political parties. That question, briefly 
stated, is this. 
has at the present moment two heads, one 


It is organ- 


The English-speaking race 


elective, the other hereditary. 
ized under two systems, one imperial, the 
other republican. It has two fiscal sys- 
tems, one frankly protectionist, the other 
a kind of piebald checkerwork, in which 
free trade and protection alternate irregu- 
larly, according as the tariff is fixed by 
the Imperial Parliament or by the colonial 
legislature. They maintain also 
pendent armies and independent 
and in every capital in the Old World and 
the New you find their consuls and their 


inde- 
navies, 


ministers side by side. 

Thus we have presented to us the strange 
spectacle of two great conglomerates of 
English-speaking men who have the same 
language, the same law, the same religion, 
the same literature, the same family life, 
the same moral ideals, arbitrarily cut up 
into two political entities, which from time 
to time develop threatening antagonism 
and war. 

To reduce that friction to a minimum, 
and establish a political unity corresponding 
to the unity of race and language, is the 
problem for the immediate future. How 
is it to be brought about? That it must 
be done all agreed, but what is much 
more surprising is that they were all sub- 
stantially in agreement as to the method by 
which alone such a reunion of the divided 
race could be brought about. 
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The solution at which they had arrived 
was that in order to secure the unity of the 
English-speaking race, we must recognize 
the fact that the center of unity has shifted 
from London to Washington. This, as- 
serted joyfully by Mr. Carnegie, and recog- 
nized as a scientific proposition by Sir 
Hiram Maxim, was regretfully admitted by 
Mr. Rhodes. The law of gravitation oper- 
ates in political as in sidereal systems; and 
the mere fact that the United States has 
now nearly twice the population of the 
United Kingdom has led to the displace- 
ment of the latter. England will always 
be the home, but it is no longer the central 
sun in whose orbit the English-speaking 
states revolve. 

Lord Rosebery, in his address as Lord 
Rector to the students of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity, indulged some months ago in an 
imaginative flight as to what would have 
been the evolution of the British political 
system if the folly of George III. had not 
driven the Thirteen Colonies into revolt, and 
thereby shattered for a hundred years the 
unity of the race. If the Thirteen Colonies 
had not been driven to vindicate their lib- 
erties and privileges by war, they would, 
said Lord Rosebery, have supplied a much- 
needed element of Liberalism and progress 
to the British imperial system. Year by 
year, as they increased in wealth and in 
population, the center of gravity would 
have shifted in their direction, until at last 
by the natural process of constitutional 
government the center of the English-speak- 
ing race would have shifted from London 
to Washington. Such a revolution Lord 
Rosebery regarded as both natural and in- 
evitable, if George III. had been wiser and 
the War of Independence had never created 
a bloody chasm between England and her 
sons beyond the sea. It is probable that 
few Americans realize the intensity of the 
regret with which Englishmen regard the 
action of George III. Even when they 
recognize with Lord Rosebery that if the 
unity of the race had not been destroyed, 
the center would have shifted from the 
banks of the Thames to those of the Po- 
tomac, this in no way diminishes the bitter- 
ness of their lamentations. The last oc- 
casion on which I met Mr. Rhodes, the 
great African imperialist opened the conver- 
sation by a tirade of abuse against George 
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‘*T never 
think of it,’’ said Mr. Rhodes, ‘‘ without 


III. and his infatuated advisers. 


a bitter feeling of regret. Just think what 
might have been if that man had but had 
more sense! If the English-speaking race 
had not been rent in two by his pig-headed 
folly, war would ere this have ceased from 
out the world. No cannon would have 
been fired in either hemisphere but by per- 
mission of the English race, and as that 
permission would not have been given, 
there would have been no more war. To 
think of it, to realize what the world lost 
by his folly, is enough to make one mad.’’ 
Mr. Rhodes therein expressed in his own 
vigorous fashion the sentiment of most 
reflecting Englishmen. But Mr. Rhodes is 
not a man who fumes or frets idly over the 
irrevocable past. When he thinks that 
anything is supremely desirable, he applies 
himself diligently to obtaining the same. 
He is not very particular about the means 
so long as he attains his end. The theory 
that he is an enthusiast for the British Em- 
pire, a fanatical devotee of the union-jack, 
is only half the truth. For Mr. Rhodes 
has a higher ideal even than the extension 
and the preservation of the British Empire. 
He is devoted to that Empire, but his de- 
votion is based upon principles which 
render it impossible for him to regard the 
British Empire as the ultimate political 
entity to which his allegiance is due. The 
British Empire is only one-half of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. The American Republic 
is the other half. As there is but one 
world, although there are two hemispheres, 
so there is to Mr. Rhodes but one race, 
although it is divided-—unfortunately and 
for the lifetime of some few generations— 
into the Empire and the Republic. His 
one ideaabout Home Rule for Ireland was 
that it was the beginning of the American- 
ization, the inevitable and indispensable 
Americanization, of our institutions. 
‘*When they come to me and ask me how 
we shall settle this difficulty, I always say 
to them: Read the American Constitution. 
Those people over there area hundred years 
ahead of us. . It is absurd talking of these 
difficulties as insuperable, when our own 
people across the Atlantic have faced them, 
overcome them and left us their experience 
to teach us what we should do.”’ 
From which it is possible that the Amer- 
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ican reader may divine how it is that Mr. 
Rhodes was for so many years regarded 
with distrust and alarm by stolid Conserva- 
tives. They may also understand how it 
is that Mr. Rhodes has not made any public 
declaration upon a subject which might 
excite prejudices that would deprive him of 
the support necessary for carrying out his 
designs. 

No such limitations prevent Mr. Carnegie 
from expressing with a cheerful, almost 
boyish, light-heartedness his vision as to 
our future destinies. Mr. Carnegie thinks 
that the triumph of democracy will not be 
finally attained until the whole British Em- 
pire has merged itself in the American Re- 
public. He thinks that the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland would 
cut up very comfortably into eight states, 
each of which would be about as populous 
as New York or Pennsylvania, and he 
looks forward to the time when the sub- 
jects of this proud monarchy will apply for 
the great and glorious permission of being 
admitted citizens of the American Republic, 
which would then cease to be the American 
Republic and would become the Feder- 
ated Republic of all the English-speaking 
peoples. Monarchies, aristocracies, estab- 
lished churches, and other like relics of 
barbarism, survivals from a period of past 
civilization, will disappear; and the whole 
English-speaking world, organized upon a 
republican basis, will dominate the planet. 

Sir Hiram Maxim, although not quite so 
prone to political speculation, is neverthe- 
less a close observer of the trend of events. 
Although he has in his own person made 
the reverse journey—from being an Ameri- 
can citizen to becoming a British subject— 
he reckons that the road lies in the opposite 
direction. The United States is the center 
of the English-speaking world, nor can he 
foresee any adequate forces to arrest the 
constant pressure of the law of gravitation 
and of the economic forces of which he 
sees the operation all round. 

Thus we have three typical men who are in 
absolute agreement upon the fundamentals. 
They agree in believing that it is supremely 
desirable, in the interests of the peace, 
progress and prosperity of the world, that 
the duality which has prevailed for 
a hundred years should give place to 
unity. They agree also in believing that 
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America has succeeded to the United King- 
dom in the leadership of the race, and that 
the only possible basis upon which the race 
can be reunited is a broad, elastic, fed- 
eral system which finds its most complete 
expression at present in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In discussing this question recently with 
an American journalist, 
cruelly dashed. His view was that this 
kind of talk might have been all very well 
twenty years ago; but that Uncle Sam was 
now too big a fellow to care about entering 
into partnership with John Bull. ‘‘We 
can get on very well without this good 
man,’ said this somewhat cynical observer. 
‘There was a time when we might have 
been rather flattered by the suggestion of 
Great Britain's wanting admission to the 
Union; but I doubt whether if you came 
and asked for it now we would allow you 
the privilege. ’’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Carnegie believes 
that any overture on the part of Britain 
would be hailed with enthusiasm by Amer- 
ica. He says: 

‘*No idea yet promulgated since the for- 
mation of the Union would create such un- 
alloyed satisfaction. It would sweep the 
country. No party would oppose; each 
would try to excel the other in approval.”’ 

Considering the immense importance of 
widening the area within which all armed 
conflict is excluded by the establishment of 
a center where differences could be settled 
not by arms but by judicial award, I sin- 
cerely hope that Mr. Carnegie is right. 
That, however, is not a subject upon which 
I am competent to speak. I leave it to be 
discussed by the citizeus of the Republic. 

The question which lies at my door is 
whether the subjects of King Edward VII. 
are prepared to sacrifice their independent 
imperial existence in order to secure a per- 
manent place in the great Federation of 
the English-speaking people. There is no 
doubt that at the present moment the im- 
mense majority of the English people in 
England would recoil from the suggestion 
with horror, and the man in the street 
would probably denounce me as a traitor 
But such 
an accusation is the invariable guerdon 
awarded to those who are able to survey a 
wider horizon than that which is visible 


my hopes were 


for even suggesting such a thing. 
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from the floor of the caucus or the steps 
of the stock exchange. 

A very instructive analogy may be drawn 
between the English-speaking race to-day 
and the German-speaking race at the be- 
ginning of the last century. When, at the 
end of the great Napoleonic wars, the 
statesmen of the Old World reéstablished 
the European system at the Congress of 
Vienna, the German race was divided into 
three sections, which correspond very 
closely to the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom, and the Colonies. To-day 
in the English-speaking world the United 
Kingdom occupies the position of the Aus- 
trian Empire. England, like Austria, lives 

largely upon the traditions of her past. 
She was proud of her ancient traditions, 
she was conservative, and not a little dis- 
dainful of the upstart brother to which the 
United States a hundred years ago may 
fairly be likened. The Prussians, like the 
Americans, were a young people, hardy, 
intelligent, ambitious and not too scrupu- 
lous. Austria represented the past. Prussia 
represented the future. Between the two 
there lay a heterogeneous mass of Germanic 
states, which all looked up to Austria as 
their natural head, just as at this moment 
the British colonies all look up to the old 
country as their natural center. But in less 
than a hundred years the position of Austria 
was usurped by Prussia, and the German 
race was unified under the wgis of the 
Hohenzollern. It seems very probable 
that the English-speaking race is undergo- 
ing the same revolution in the twentieth 
century that the Germans underwent in the 
nineteenth. It is sincerely to be hoped, 
however, that the process of unification 
will be brought about by pacific means, 
“and that English-speaking unity will not 
require the stern surgery of blood and iron 
which Bismarck employed to achieve his 
ends on the Continent of Europe. 

There are many reasons for believing that 
this ideal may be realized without any un- 
sheathing of the sword. What I anticipate 
is that one by one the various colonies of 
Great Britain will, all their loyal protesta- 
tions notwithstanding, tend inevitably to 
gravitate to the United States. It should 
never be forgotten that the British Empire 
is an empire only in name. It would be 
much more rightly described as a very 
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loose, informal federation or alliance of a 
number of widely scattered independent 
republics. The British colonist in India, 
Australia and South Africa organizes his 
colony in accordance with the principles of 
George Washington. He never in any 
circumstances adopts as his political ideal 
the system which England has inherited 
from George III. What is it that differen- 
tiates the United Kingdom from the United 
The United Kingdom has a mon- 
archy, an aristocracy, a House of Lords, 
an established church, and an elective 
Chamber, the members of which are unpaid 
by the state. The United States has no 
hereditary chief, it has no aristocracy, it 
has no hereditary legislation, it has no es- 
tablished church, and its legislators are 
paid by the state. A glance at the Con- 
stitutions of the self-governing colonies will 
reveal the somewhat astonishing fact that 
every one of them has adopted the Ameri- 
can system and rejected that of the old 
country. There is not an established 
church in any part of the British Empire, 
except Great Britain. In all the colonial 
legislatures the members are paid for their 
services. The English land system has 
No such anachro- 
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never been exported. 
nism as a House of Lords has been imitated 
elsewhere in the British dominions, nor in 
any colony is the British Crown other than 
a picturesque piece of historical bric-a-brac, 
without any executive power or personal 
authority in the affairs of the colony. When 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid was in London at the 
Jubilee of 1897, nothing surprised him 
so much as to discover that all the colonial 
Premiers whom he met and studied were 
much more Yankees than Britishers. That 
is to say, they approached the questions of 
government from the American standpoint, 
discussed matters in the American spirit, 
and although they were very proud of their 
connection with the British Empire, they 
were as frankly independent and devoted to 
their own people as if they had been gov- 
ernors of states in the American Union. 
Hence there will be no breaking up, no 
sense of shock, in the transfer of the allegi- 
ance of any British colony from the mother- 
country to the United States. A British 
colonist, whether Australian, Canadian or 
South African, would feel much more at 
home and find it much easier to take part 
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in the work of American political ma 
chinery than he would if he were trans- 
planted to England and were taking part 
in party struggle in the House of Commons. 

This may be admitted,and yet the ties of 
kinship, the force of tradition and the 
sense of loyalty might suffice to keep the 
British colonies in their present orbit. 
But there are many forces which tend in 
the opposite direction. One of the first of 
these causes, the significance of which is 
hardly realized, is the extent to which Eng- 
land herself has retrograded from the lib- 
eral principles which enabled her to de- 
velop her colonial empire with such aston- 
ishing success in the nineteenth century. 
Few Americans have been able fully to 
realize the extent to which the victory of 
George Washington succeeded in dethron- 
ing the principles of George HI. within the 
heart of the British monarchy. For nearly 
one hundred years the stern lesson admin 
istered at Yorktown sutliced to keep the 
English people from straying into the fatal 
path of arbitrary power. But of late years 
the lesson has been forgotten, and we wit- 
ness in South Africa the first results of 
what may be called George-the-Thirdism.* 
The man in the street, with his passionate 
determination to compel the Dutch of 
South Africa to become our unwilling sub- 
jects, is simply a new incarnation of the 
obstinate and pig-headed King who lost, us 
the American colonies. The fact is over- 
looked that Englishmen have no right to 
have subjects at all; that we ourselves are 
subjects of the King, and that in no sens: 
is any fellow-subject the subject of any one 
but the King; and the majority of the 
British people to-day are passionately de- 
termined to establish the supremacy of their 
own race on the men who are willing to 
die rather than submit to the British yoke. 
A desire to enforce the English language, 
English law, English ideas, upon their 
Dutch fellow-subjects is making South 
Africa ungovernable, and in a few years 
will lead to the disappearance of British 
power from the whole of South Africa. If 
the same fatal spirit of race domination 
were introduced into Canada, the Dominion 
would in a very short time present the 
same horrid spectacle that is to be witnessed 
in South Africa. Any attempt to subject 
an Australian Parliament to the treatment 
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to which Downing Street has subjected the 


Parliament of the Cape, would lead to in- 
stant rebellion. The majority of the British 
people have forgotten at present the fun- 
damental principle to which they owe the 
existence of their Empire. The British 
Empire exists because it is not an empire 
of force, and it will perish the moment it 
is attempted to make it one. For the 
essential principle of an empire is the 
authority of the central power, enforced, 
if need be, by the sword, whereas the 
British Empire, as it has grown up and 
flourished, has been an empire of consent, 
and is held togvether by the voluntary good 
will of the free men who believe that their 
own interests are best served by continu- 
ing in fraternal alliance with the central 
government. But the moment you at- 
tempt to convert an empfre of consent into 
an empire of imperialism and bureaucratic 
authority, you break it to pieces. The 
disunited fragments would, however, be too 
weak to stand alone. They would tend to 
group themselves round the one strong 
state which alone could give them protec 
tion against outside foes, and which by its 
very constitution is precluded from at 
tempting to exercise any domination over 
them similar to that against which their 
ancestors revolted. 

It is to be hoped that the jingo frenzy 
of the hour will abate before it has inflicted 
upon any other colony the misery and ruin 
which it has brought upon South Africa; 
but if we had another Lord Milner at 
Ottawa, we should not have long to wait 
before the same causes produced the same 
results in the Dominion of Canada. 

But this is not the only way in which 
the development of jingoism in the British 
Empire tends directly to disintegration. 
The war, no doubt, created a great out- 
burst of passionate loyalty, and this ebulli- 
tion of feeling has led some superficial ob- 
servers to remark that the war has consoli- 
dated the empire of Britain. In reality, 
it has shaken it to the center. The Au- 
stralian colonists have learned from the 
successful resistance of a handful of Boers 
to the whole force of the British Empire 
that in their island continent they need 
no longer have any apprehension of an in- 
vasion or conquest by any foreign power. 
They believed that but for the shelter of 
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the British fleet they might become the 
prey of Germany, France, Russia or Japan. 
To-day that dread has absolutely disap- 
peared. Thus the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion no longer operates to keep Australia 
within the Empire. The only way in which 
the war has operated has been as a dissolv- 
ing force. The Australians imagined when the 
war began that Great Britain had some claim 
to be regarded as a great military power. 

But what perhaps was worse than any- 
thing else was the spectacle of the organ- 
ized armies of the whole Empire arrayed 
against untrained farmers and unable to 
overcome them. More than two hundred 
thousand are still in the field against a foe 
variously estimated at twelve to fifteen 
thousand, and still the war drags on. 
Colonists are the last to delight to belong 
to an Empire whose political and military 
system seem equally incapable of making 
war or of making peace. 

The second force which will tend to de- 
flect colonial sentiment from London to 
Washington is the policy of reciprocity 
which President McKinley left as a legacy 
to his successor. Canada alone of the 
British colonies has endeavored to strength- 
en the imperial tie by a preferential tariff. 
The experiment has not been remarkably 
successful, and it has provoked no recipro- 
cal response on the part of Great Britain. 
The new Australian commonwealth has 
employed the first year of its existence in 
establishing a protective tariff which ex- 
cludes impartially from the colonial market 
goods of the mother-country and those of 
foreign states. 

In the reciprocity negotiations which are 
shortly to be set on foot by the United 
States government, the Americans will have 
the advantage over their British rivals, 
inasmuch as the American tariff affords 
ample scope for bargaining. The English 
have nothing to give the colonist in the 
way of remission of duty. The Americars 
have plenty in hand with which to barter. 
Washington can purchase reductions on 
goods imported into Cape Town and Mel- 
bourne by reductions of the American tariff 
on colonial goods, which in any caseare much 
higher than even the protected industries. 

Reciprocity, however, would do little 
enough if it were not that behind reci- 
procity there stands the immense and ever- 
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increasing wealth of the United States. 
This is the great lodestone which will make 
itself felt in every part of the British Em- 
pire, attracting to the Union colony after 
colony, beginning with those which are 
geographically well within her orbit. 

Now, if this forecast be correct, and if 
Great Britain be destined to see one after 
another of her great colonies sever from 
her in order to fall in with the United 
States, what is the alternative which lies 
before us?) Mr. Carnegie years ago stated 
the question with his usual plainness, when 
he said, ‘‘The only course for Great Britain 
seems to be reunion with her grandchild 
or sure decline to a secondary place, and 
then to comparative insignificance in the fut- 
ure annals of the English-speaking race.”’ 
Mr. Carnegie’s words offended British pride. 
But if one colony after another is to change 
the union-jack for the stars and stripes, is 
it not the first duty of one who wishes to 
see his country retain her position in the 
foremost ranks of the great powers of the 
world, to throw in her lot with those who 
are working for the reunion of the English- 
speaking race? If the absorption of the 
‘various English-speaking commonwealths 
by the American Union is inevitable, I for 
one would prefer to come in at the head 
of the procession instead of being reduced 
to coming in at the tail. In other words, it 
seems to me that the realization of a re- 
union of the whole English-speaking race 
in some great American federation, the 
armies and navies, consuls and ambassa- 
dors, of which would enable the race as a 
whole to concentrate its efforts upon the 
maintenance of the world’s peace and the 
tranquil development of its resources, is an 
ideal which should be steadily kept before 
the eyes of our nation. Otherwise the 
process of disintegration and of reintegra- 
tion will be accompanied by friction that 
may easily culminate in the catastrophe of 
an internecine war between the two sections 
of the English-speaking world. So great 
a disaster ought at all costs to be avoided, 
and we ought instead to seek so great a 
good as would be attained were the Eng- 
lish-speaking unity brought about by the 
pacific codperation of all. Surely this is an 
object which ought to command the enthusi- 
asm and coéperation of all men of good will 


alike in the Republic and in the Empire. 
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